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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the De»artment, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





Export Expansion and the Foreign Service 


by Under Secretary Merchant * 


I want to join Secretary [of Commerce Freder- 
ick H.] Mueller in thanking you for coming to 
Washington and for participating in the coopera- 
tive private and governmental program to increase 
United States exports. The interest in the pro- 
gram demonstrated by your presence here today 
is encouraging to us in Government who recognize 
that vigorous action by the business community 
is the basis for its success. 

I would like to comment this afternoon on the 
relationship of our export trade to the balance 
of international payments and to our national 
security. I would like also to discuss the role of 
the Foreign Service in the export expansion 
program. 

Let me begin by briefly outlining the develop- 
ments which have led up to our present interna- 
tional economic position. World War II ended 
with a new political and economic situation which 
made the immediate revitalization of the econo- 
mies of our allies outside the Communist orbit, 
including our former enemies, a primary con- 
sideration in United States foreign economic 
policy. The emerging bipolarity of world power 
placed the mantle of _free-world leadership 
squarely upon the shoulders of the United States. 
Recognizing the vital importance of collective 
defense to our own national security, the United 
States took the lead in the creation of NATO and 
other security arrangements. We decided to main- 
tain substantial numbers of United States mili- 
tary personnel abroad and to train and equip the 
military personnel of our allies who were unable 

1 Address made before a joint meeting of the National 
and Regional Export Expansion Committees at Wash- 
ington, D.C., on Dec. 7 (press release 673 dated Dec. 6). 
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to carry the full burden of supporting adequate 
military forces themselves. 

Until 1958 we were able to sustain the expense 
of these and other extensive programs abroad 
without serious deficits in our balance of inter- 
national payments. In this period American 
goods generally sold themselves, in the absence of 
significant competition from the still-recovering 
economies of our industrialized competitors, and 
the resulting trade surplus was adequate to offset 
the net foreign exchange costs of these programs. 

However, the economies of Western Europe and 
Japan rebounded more quickly than even the most 
optimistic observers had predicted. As these 
economies recovered, the need for United States 
support for both military and economic defense of 
other areas of the free world increased. In fact 
such events as the Korean war caused us to be- 
come acutely aware of the need for United States 
leadership in the fight to deny to the Communists 
further territorial gains. 

The halting of Communist aggression in Korea 
by the United States and other free-world coun- 
tries proved that we were determined to resist 
military threats to those nations that wanted to 
remain free. Thereafter the Soviet Union ex- 
panded its basic approach from a blunt military 
theme to include a more subtle economic offensive. 
This shift in Soviet tactics has not meant that its 
threat of military attack has in any way dimin- 
ished. It has meant only that they are prepared 
and willing to engage us also on the economic 
front. 

To sustain their threat to our way of life, the 
Soviets have mobilized tremendous resources. Out 
of an economy of approximately 45 percent the 
size of our own they are now spending on military 
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programs a sum roughly equivalent to our total 
military outlay. At the same time they are 
steadily increasing their economic aid to less de- 
veloped countries. Last year they offered the 
equivalent of about $915 million for this purpose. 
So far this year this trend appears to be rising 
sharply. 

Keep in mind that this figure is only for aid 
to the “uncommitted” countries. We have no 
way of knowing the precise amount of military 
and economic assistance which they give other 
members of the Sino-Soviet bloc, but there is 
every indication that it is substantial. There is 
some consolation in the fact that the Soviets do 
not find their economic aid endeavors completely 
successful and are encountering some of the same 
pitfalls we discovered by trial and error when 
we entered this field. In any event we cannot 
abandon our foreign aid programs in the face of 
this Soviet chalienge. 


Balance-of-Payments and Gold Problems 


We have all been hearing a great deal recently 
about our balance-of-payments and gold problems, 
and it has been alleged that our programs over- 
seas are draining away our economic strength. 
We fully recognize the seriousness of these prob- 


lems. However, we can derive some satisfaction 
from the fact that our postwar policies have suc- 
cessfully restored economic strength to nations 
of the free world. It follows that we must expect 
our trading partners te have assets to finance their 
trade. Of course prolonged or severe deficits in 
our balance of payments and attendant loss of 
gold are cause for serious concern. 

A popular but unfounded view is that our for- 
eign aid programs are the principal source of our 
balance-of-payments deficits. Many people er- 
roneously believe that these aid programs con- 
sist of packaging up United States dollars, plac- 
ing them on ships, and sending them to needy 
countries beyond our shores with little hope of 
our ever seeing this currency or its equivalent in 
gold again. Obviously this is not true. Most of 
the funds appropriated by the Congress for mu- 
tual security programs never leave the United 
States. Rather, most of these funds are spent 
right here employing American capital and labor 
to produce the various kinds of hardware and 
other goods needed by recipient countries for 
their—and our—military and economic security. 
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A year ago your Government took a number 
of steps designed to correct the imbalance in our 
international payments, such as prevailing upon 
other governments to remove their restrictions 
against the import of dollar goods.? This effort 
produced results. The groundwork was thus 
laid for our present export expansion program.® 
The alternative of restricting imports was in- 
conceivable, considering our long-range com- 
mercial policy. In the first 6 months of this 
year, our balance-of-payments situation improved 
considerably as our exports increased. This im- 
provement was not sufficient, however, to offset 
the more recent substantial flow of capital to 
Western Europe, attracted there by investment 
opportunities including higher interest rates for 
short-term funds. This has led to the recent in- 
creased outflow of gold. 

To impose restrictions on private capital move- 
ments overseas as a remedy to our situation, or to 
restrict travel of United States citizens abroad— 
both of which loom important in the payments 
deficit—is contrary to the concept of our free- 
enterprise economy. Curtailment of overseas 
programs necessary to national security is also 
unrealistic. However, efforts are being made to 
reduce the adverse effects of these programs on 
our balance of payments, such as recent steps to 
reduce the $3 billion annual foreign exchange 
cost of maintaining our troops overseas.* But 
even more important, we must continue to expand 
our exports. 

One major factor which has already helped to 
improve our trade balance is the dismantling of 
barriers against dollar imports by our friends and 
allies. This trend is continuing, and we are 
hopeful that American business will take full 
advantage of these expanding export markets. 
We must, however, consider the present competi- 
tive situation in world markets a normal one, 
rather than a passing phase, and adjust to it ac- 
cordingly. 

This brings us back to the challenge facing us: 
the urgent need to sell more American goods 
abroad in order to correct the imbalance in our 


2For background, see BULLETIN of Nov. 16, 1959, p. 
703, and Dec. 7, 1959, p. 843. 

*¥For background, see ibid., Apr. 11, 1960, p. 560. 

‘For background, see ibid., Dec. 5, 1960, pp. 860 and 
864, and Dec. 19, 1960, p. 925. 
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international payments and thus put an end to 
fears that our economy is not capable of sustain- 
ing our position of world leadership. While we 
in Government are doing all we can to help, it 
will be not our effort but rather the aggressive 
leadership of business and industry in seeking out 
and developing new markets that will provide 
the remedy. 


The Foreign Service and the Business Community 


Secretary Mueller has outlined the Department | 


of Commerce’s role in stimulating the export sec- 
tor of our economy. I would now like to tell you 
what the Foreign Service is doing to help in- 
crease the export of United States goods and 
services. 

It is probable that several of you have called 
upon the services of the Foreign Service either 
through the Department of Commerce or direct 
to our posts abroad at one time or another to 
assist your respective companies’ activities over- 
seas, whether it be exporting, importing, or in- 
vesting. I doubt that any one of you has utilized 
all of the services offered the American business- 
man by the Foreign Service; so I trust that what 
I want to tell you will not cover overly familiar 
material. 

I am pointing out the services we have to offer 
in order to emphasize our common interest in 
making potential exporters throughout the 
United States aware of the importance which we 
attach to the export expansion program. 

The Foreign Service has been serving our busi- 
ness community for many years. Since the found- 
ing of the Republic, our consuls have had as a 
primary duty the promotion of American trade 
in farflung marketplaces around the world. 
Needless to say, the international trade picture has 
changed considerably since the days when the 
American consul had only to go down to the dock, 
greet the captain of an incoming clipper ship from 
the States, introduce him in local trading circles, 
and then go about other duties. Today the com- 
mercial officers in our consulates and embassies are 
specialists who are ready and able to perform 
many services for you beyond mere introductions. 
The commercial attaché or commercial officer is 
so designated to identify him as the person pri- 
marily responsible for the commercial activity of 
the post and as such is normally the first contact 
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made by visiting American businessmen or by 
local businessmen who wish to gain leads to trade 
with American companies. Also he is a part of 
the economic section of the post—a well-integrated 
team consisting of specialists covering the spec- 
trum of economic activity of the foreign country— 
and he has their assistance in bringing to the 
American exporters information to help them de- 
velop the local market potential. 

I should also point out that, while I am speak- 
ing primarily of what commercial officers are 
doing for the American exporter, there are a sub- 
stantial number of economic officers in the Foreign 
Service who contribute to the commercial work 
of the post. In fact, in some of the smaller posts 
an economic officer may perform all of the com- 
mercial work although he may not be designated 
as a commercial officer. Moreover, our ambas- 
sadors are fully aware of the importance of com- 
mercial work and are prepared and willing to 
assist the American businessman. 


What a Commercial Officer Does 
What specifically does a commercial officer do? 


1. He directs the work of the commercial sec- 
tion. This comprises a great variety of activity 
stemming primarily from requests received from 
American business and from the Department of 
Commerce for trade information. It includes 
supervision of the local staff members who seek 
out much of the basic information for commercial 
reports, such as world trade directory reports, 
trade lists, and market surveys. 

2. He is constantly developing new trade leads 
for American business. This involves maintain- 
ing a wide variety of contacts in the local business 
community with business and civic groups and 
with governmental officials. 

3. He welcomes visits of American businessmen 
and assists them to locate distributors and agents 
for their products, and he also informs the De- 
partment of Commerce of visits of foreign busi- 
nessmen to the United States. 

4. He keeps in touch with local government 
officials in order to keep abreast of developments 
in trade policy, and he is a key man in our mis- 
sions’ efforts to obtain the elimination of restric- 
tions against United States goods. 

5. He travels extensively throughout his district 





and appears at business luncheons and clubs to 
give talks designed to provide better trade rela- 
tions for the United States. 

6. He works closely with American chambers 
of commerce and with local representatives of 
American firms on problems of mutual interest. 

7. He helps visiting United States trade mis- 
sions set up their itineraries and provides support 
and assistance throughout their visit to his area 
and subsequent followup on trade leads thus de- 
veloped. 

‘8. He assists in setting up trade fairs in which 
the United States Government participates. 
When no United States exhibit is planned in 
local fairs, he may set up and operate a booth 
to provide trade information. 

9. He assures that inquiries by American busi- 
nessmen for trade connections are brought to the 
‘attention of the local business community. 

10. He reports on commercial and trade matters 
and contributes to the general economic reporting 
from his post. 


While our commercial officers have been per- 
forming these duties for a number of years, the 
launching of the President’s export expansion 
program last spring marked a change in empha- 


sis in their activities. Just after World War II 
our commercial officers were giving much atten- 
tion to helping other countries sell to us. Now 
the promotion of United States exports must 
come first. 

Our commercial officers have been instructed to 
get out and “beat the bushes” for new possibilities 
for sales of American products. It is true that 
he does not carry an order book in his pocket, 
but he can and does uncover potential trade op- 
portunities and reports them to Washington for 
dissemination to American businessmen. I be- 
lieve that the Department of Commerce can con- 
firm that the number of export trade opportu- 
nities turned out by Foreign Service posts and by 
trade missions this year will be about 72 percent 
larger than the volume in 1959. I understand 
that the field offices of the Department of Com- 
merce have called on you to help them find Amer- 
ican firms interested in some of the potentially 
more important trade opportunities. I hope you 
will keep up your fine work, since it is only 
through aggressive selling that American busi- 
ness can hold its own in foreign markets. 
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improving Foreign Service Trade Promotion Work 

We feel that the problem which prompted the 
export drive will be with us for some time to 
come. We have, therefore, embarked on a 3-year 
program of commercial staff strengthening. 
Congressional action on our supplemental budget 
request for the current fiscal year, however, did 
not permit us to increase our commercial staffs 
as much as we had desired. 

In addition to building up the size of our com- 
mercial staffs abroad, we are attempting to en- 
hance commercial work as a specialty within the 
Foreign Service as a means of attracting more 
able young officers to this field. We have also 
worked with the Department of Commerce to 
improve the training of commercial officers being 
sent abroad. The first cycle of a new intensive 
training program has just been successfully 
completed. 

Under the export expansion program our com- 
mercial services are being improved in a number 
of other ways: The new international trade cen- 
ters which Secretary Mueller mentioned wiil 
complement the work of our commercial sections 
abroad; our posts at Kuala Lumpur and Diis- 
seldorf have set up two pilot projects to deter- 
mine what concentrated commercial effort can do 
at a given post; several posts have made signifi- 
cant improvements in the physical appearance of 
the commercial sections, and in some instances 
completely new commercial units have been set 
up in the downtown business section; despite 
budget limitations we are making improvements 
in our commercial libraries; a number of posts 
have established trade committees working with 
American chambers of commerce abroad to seek 
ways to improve our exports; we are expanding 
trade conference work at home for returning 
commercial officers; we are reviewing reporting 
requirements and priorities in order to assure 
proper attention to commercial work at our for- 
eign posts. I think you will agree that this 
revitalization of trade promotion work in the 
Foreign Service to serve the needs of the business 
community is timely, considering the increasing 
intensity of competition in foreign markets. 

I would also like to say that the Foreign Service 
will appreciate any suggestions you may wish to 
offer for improving the scope or content of our 
overseas facilities for business, There are several 
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ways you can let us know of your particular inter- 
ests. One way is to correspond with our commer- 
cial officers through the Department of Commerce; 
another is to write our posts overseas directly. 
Still another way is to talk with Foreign Service 
officers who are assigned to trade conference work 
during their home leave in the United States. 
Regional field officers of the Department of Com- 
merce make arrangements for these conferences. 
I would like to urge that those of you who are here 
today take fullest advantage of these opportu- 
nities to get to know our people and at the same 
time let them know your interests in exploiting 
particular markets. 

In closing I would like to point out one im- 
portant area in which we must do a “selling job.” 
We must cooperate closely in working to con- 
vince the American manufacturer of the impor- 
tance of following through on foreign trade op- 
portunities presented to him. I refer to prompt 
replies to correspondence from foreign firms and 
particularly, when appropriate, of a personal visit 
to the foreign country where the trade lead has 
been developed. Every businessman knows the 
importance of personal contact in making and 
maintaining sales. I am told that American busi- 
ness has frequently lost important export oppor- 
tunities to our competitors from other countries 
because of failure to follow up promising leads 
promptly by dispatching sales and technical repre- 
sentatives to the scene. 

Our country has been engaged in international 
trade since the founding of the Republic. Yet 
there are still markets overseas that await the 
appearance of the first American businessman. 
Our commercial officers are reporting on these 
new markets. I hope you can convince American 
business of not only the profits and other benefits 
to be gained by an alert exporter but of the im- 
portance of increasing American exports to our 
national well-being. 


Letters of Credence 
Switzerland 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Switzer- 
land, August R. Lindt, presented his credentials 
to President Eisenhower on December 9. For 
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texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the Presi- 
dent’s reply, see Department of State press release 
683 dated December 9. 


President Congratulates New Zealand 
Prime Minister on Taking Office 


White House press release dated December 16 

The White House on December 16 made public 
the following exchange of messages between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Prime Minister Keith 
Holyoake of New Zealand. 


President Eisenhower to Prime Minister Holyoake 
Decemser 5, 1960 


Dear Prime Minister: Please accept my hearty 
congratulations and best wishes for you and your 
colleagues in the new Cabinet. I am confident 
that the close cooperation and friendship between 
the Governments and peoples of New Zealand and 
the United States of America will continue to grow 
during your administration. 

With warm regard, 

Sincerely, 


Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


Prime Minister Holyoake to President Eisenhower 
DecemBer 14, 1960 


I was delighted to receive your message of 
congratulations to my colleagues and me on 
our assumption of office in New Zealand on 
12 December. You may be assured that under 
my Administration everything possible will be 
done to ensure the maintenance of the close coop- 
eration and warm friendship that exists between 
the governments and peoples of New Zealand and 
the United States of America. 

May I take this opportunity of expressing to 
you, Mr. President, sincere appreciation of your 
own great services to the progress and peace of the 
world and the warmest good wishes of the govern- 
ment and people of New Zealand in my years that 
lie ahead. 

Yours sincerely, 


Kerru HoryoaKe 





U.S., Canada, and Members of OEEC Sign Convention Establishing 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 


On December 14 the United States, Canada, 
and the members of the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation! signed at Paris a 
convention establishing the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, which re- 
places the OEEC. Following are statements 
made by Under Secretary Dillon upon his arrival 
at Paris on December 11 and at the signing cere- 
mony on December 14, a communique issued by 
the OECD ministerial meeting on December 13, 
and the text of the OECD Convention and supple- 
mentary instruments. 


ARRIVAL STATEMENT BY MR. DILLON 


Press release 687 dated December 10, for release December 11 


I return to Paris with a deep conviction that 
the unprecedented steps we shall take here this 
week in forging a strong new economic link be- 
tween Western Europe and North America will 
launch a new era in free-world economic coopera- 
tion and advancement. 

We of the United States view the proposed new 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment as a major mechanism by which mem- 
ber countries will be able to collaborate in order 
to promote healthy economic growth both at home 
and throughout the free world. 

Our economies have become increasingly inter- 
dependent. Moreover, economic conditions in 
Western Europe and North America profoundly 
affect the course of the world economy. Through 
ths new OECD our countries will be able to dis- 
cuss broad economic policies designed to promote 
our own well-being and that of the rest of the free 
world. 


* Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, 
Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
and the United Kingdom. 


We feel that our future economic cooperation 
should be directed toward achieving the highest 
sustainable economic growth. For, in addition to 
obvious benefits for member nations, accelerated 
growth will make it easier to allocate the resources 
needed by the developing areas. 

We also believe it imperative that the indus- 
trialized nations of the free world collaborate 
much more effectively than in the past in fully 
mobilizing their ever-growing resources to meet 
the needs of their less privileged sister countries. 
By serving as a focal point for increasing the mag- 
nitude and improving the quality of development 
assistance to needy areas, the OECD can make a 
substantial contribution toward meeting the hopes 
and aspirations of all free peoples for dignity and 
well-being. 

I look forward to signing the convention estab- 
lishing the OECD on behalf of my country with 
pride and with great hopes for the Organization’s 
future. 


TEXT OF COMMUNIQUE 


Press release 695 dated December 14 

Canada and the United States today [December 
13] joined with the eighteen European countries 
members of the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC) in agreeing to sign 
on December 14 a convention setting up the Or- 
ganization for Economic Co-operation and Devel- 
opment (OECD) which will take the place of the 
OEEC. Ministers of the twenty countries, who 
met in Paris on the 13th of December, 1960, also 
approved a report setting forth the activities and 
structure of the OECD. The representatives of 
the European communities, who have taken part 
in the negotiations, participated in the meeting; 
also present were the Secretary-General of the 
EFTA [European Free Trade Association] and 
observers from the GATT [General Agreement 
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on Tariffs and Trade], IBRD [ International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development] and IMF 
[International Monetary Fund]. 

With the recovery and progress of the European 
economy, sustained by the generous aid of the 
United States as well as of Canada, and furthered 
by the cooperation established within the OEEC, 
the European countries are now in a position to 
face, in full and close cooperation with Canada 
and the United States, the important new tasks 
and the broader objectives of today. 

These objectives are set forth in the convention 
in these terms: 

To achieve the highest sustainable economic 
growth and employment and a rising standard of 
living in the member countries while maintaining 
financial stability and, thus, to contribute to the 
development of the world economy; to contribute 
to sound economic expansion in member, as well 
as non-member, countries in the process of eco- 
nomic development; and to contribute to the ex- 
pansion of world trade on a multilateral non- 
discriminatory basis in accordance with inter- 
national obligation. 

The convention provides for the establishment 
of a council, the supreme body of the organiza- 
tion, which will have the power to take decisions 
and make recommendations by mutual agreement 
of all the Members. In addition, the ministers 
agreed on a committee structure to assist in im- 
plementing the aims and carrying out the activ- 
ities of the organization. 

The OECD will extend and strengthen the 
OEEC practice of consultation on the economic 
situation and policies of inember countries. It will 
pay special attention to the international effects 
of national policies, with a view to establishing a 
climate of mutual understanding conducive to the 
harmonious adjustment of policies. These consul- 
tations will be a major activity in pursuing the 
objective of economic growth, essential to enable 
the member countries to fulfill their responsibil- 
ities in the world economy. 

The OECD will have important functions in the 
matter of assistance to developing countries. The 
twenty governments have agreed in the conven- 
tion to contribute to the economic development of 
both member and non-member countries in the 
process of economic development by appro- 
priate means and, in particular, by the flow of 
capital to those countries, having regard to the 
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importance to their economies of receiving tech- 
nical assistance and of securing expanding export 
markets. Most of the organs of OECD will have 
a part to play in the realization of this undertak- 
ing. The eleven-member Development Assistance 
Group,’ set up earlier this year, will, upon the 
inception of the OECD, be constituted as the De- 
velopment Assistance Committee. This Commit- 
tee will continue to consult on the methods for 
making national resources available for assisting 
countries and areas in the process of economic de- 
velopment, and for expanding and improving the 
flow of long-term funds and other development 
assistance to them. 

In the field of trade the OECD will carry out 
the following functions: 

Confrontation on general trade policies and 
practices at regular interval or when requested by 
a member; examination of specific trade problems 
primariiy of interest to members; and considera- 
tion of any outstanding short and long-term prob- 
iems falling within the terms of reference of the 
Committee on Trade Problems established in Jan- 
uary 1960.* 

In addition to these activities, the OECD will 
expand and strengthen those activities of the 
OEEC which have proved their practical value 
for more than a decade and which are to be taken 
over by the OECD in pursuance of its objectives. 
The OECD will thus be able to fulfill the desire 
of the countries which have created it by becoming 
the forum in which twenty countries will consult, 
cooperate closely and where appropriate take co- 
ordinated action to meet the economic tasks which 
face them today. 


REMARKS BY MR. DILLON 


Press release 697 dated December 14 

First of all, I should like to congratulate and 
thank the members of the Preparatory Committee 
for their devoted efforts over the past months. 
They ave accomplished a monumental task and 
have rendered a service which will long be 
remembered. 

The convention which we are about to sign is an 
historic document. The step we are now taking 


*For background, see BULLETIN of Feb. 1, 1960, p. 139; 
Apr. 11, 1960, p. 577; and Oct. 24, 1960, p. 645. 
* For background, see ibdid., Feb. 1, 1960, p. 139. 





after nearly a full year of intensive negotiation 
will forge a strong new link between Western 
Europe and North America. It represents a major 
advance in our efforts to strengthen the economy 
of the entire free world. It signals the dawn of a 
new era in international economic cooperation and 
growth. 

The United States looks forward with keen an- 
ticipation to the privilege of joining together with 
Canada and our European friends as full and 
equal partners in this new and historic step to- 
ward closer cooperation. Our economies are 
becoming increasingly interdependent, and close 
economic cooperation between our countries has 
become essential. By building upon the tradi- 
tions and practices of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation we are creating 
a forum in which we can achieve better and closer 
cooperation in farming our economic policies to 
meet the mounting challenges of the day. 

The United States wants the OECD to be a 
strong and effective organization. We regard it as 
a major mechanism for promoting healthy eco- 
nomic growth both within our own countries and 
throughout the free‘ world. Acting in concert 
we can bring impressive intellectual, scientific, 
and economic resources to bear upon the great 
tasks before us. 

What are these great tasks? The convention 
of the OECD answers this question in clear and 
simple language. 

First, there is the vital necessity of increasing 
and improving our economic and technical assist- 
ance to the newly developing countries of the free 
world. Many of them have only recently achieved 
political independence. They are learning that 
without economic progress political independence 
is a hollow and fragile thing. Their peoples are 
no longer willing to accept poverty as a normal 
state of existence. They are determined to gain 
for themselves the benefits of industrialization, 
and they are determined to improve their living 
standards. The political and social context with- 
in which the newly developing countries seek 
these objectives will depend to a critical degree 
upon the resources made available to them by the 
industrialized countries of the free world. 

Outside aid, essential though it may be, is not 
in itself enough to meet the needs of the developing 
countries. We must also help them develop their 
own resources and institutions in order that they 
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may become self-sustaining. Through the OECD 
we can greatly facilitate our effective provision of 
these resources. In this connection we warmly 
welcome the recommendation of the Preparatory 
Committee that Japan should be associated with 
this important work. 

Second, there is the need for our economies to 
attain and to maintain the highest sustainable rate 
of economic growth. If we are to meet the ex- 
panding needs of our peoples, if we are to in- 
crease the resources we make available to the less 
developed countries of the free world, and if we are 
to advance the principles of freedom, our own 
economies must expand at a high rate and produce 
more and more of the goods and services which are 
demanded by our peoples and required for our 
common well-being and security. In pursuing 
this common objective we must strive for an in- 
creasingly harmonious expansion of our economies, 
since, as I have said, they are becoming increas- 
ingly interdependent, and we must never forget 
that economic policy decisions by each of our gov- 
ernments also have significant repercussions on the 
economy of the entire free world. It is for these 
reasons that we have agreed in the convention we 
are signing here today to intensify and improve 
our consultation and cooperation on economic 
policy matters. 

Finally, we have agreed in the convention that 
we will work together to promote policies to ex- 
pand world trade on a multilateral, nondiscrimi- 
natory basis in order to contribute to free-world 
growth and prosperity. In this effort we will be 
able to draw on the fine spirit of cooperation which 
has always characterized the work of the OEEC. 

It is essential in the troubled conditions which 
face us today that the benefits of our work in the 
OECD reach down to the ordinary citizen. It is 
fitting, therefore, that our convention calls upon 
member governments to consult and cooperate not 
only to improve the economic well-being of our 
peoples but to promote their social advancement 
as well. This is a goal to which the United States 
attaches great importance. Many of you will re- 
call that the United States emphasized this aspect 
of international cooperation in the Act of Bogota, 
which was signed last September by the nations 
of the Americas.* It is our hope that the various 


committees of the OECD will be concerned with 


‘For text, see ibid., Oct. 3, 1960, p. 537. 
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the social implications of their activities. It is 
also our hope that the secretariat will include spe- 
cialized personnel concerned with social questions 
in order to assure adequate support for this aspect 
of the work of the OECD. 

The OECD Convention is a good convention. 
It is broad and flexible. It provides a framework 
which will enable our new Organization to de- 
velop and adjust as circumstances require. What 
we do in the OECD will be fruitful to the extent 
that we work together in seeking solutions for 
the important economic problems crying for our 
attention. The United States intends to cooperate 
wholeheartedly in this task. And, in this task, we 
are fortunate in having as Secretary-General a 
man of the capabilities and stature of Thorkil 
Kristensen, to whom we look for leadership in 
carrying out the mandates upon which we have 
agreed. 

We have, in truth, entered into a whole new era 
in free-world economic cooperation. The steps we 
have taken toward closer economic cooperation 
will, I am confident, help bring us forward to new 
heights of prosperity and well-being as members 
of a peaceful and secure community of free na- 
tions which offers the fullest opportunity for every 
human being to achieve a better life in freedom. 


TEXT OF CONVENTION AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
INSTRUMENTS 


Press release 693 dated December 13, for release December 14 
OECD Convention 


THE CONVENTION ON THE ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
CO-OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


THE GOVERNMENTS of the Republic of Austria, the King- 
dom of Belgium, Canada, the Kingdom of Denmark, the 
French Republic, the Federal Republic of Germany, the 
Kingdom of Greece, the Republic of Iceland, Ireland, 
the Italian Republic, the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, the Kingdom of Norway, the 
Portuguese Republic, Spain, the Kingdom of Sweden, the 
Swiss Confederation, the Turkish Republic, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
United States of America; 

CONSIDERING that economic strength and prosperity are 
essential for the attainment of the purposes of the United 
Nations, the preservation of individual liberty and the 
increase of general well-being ; 

BELIEVING that they can further these aims most effec- 
tively by strengthening the tradition of co-operation which 
has evolved among them; 

Recoenizine that the economic recovery and progress 
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of Europe to which their participation in the Organiza- 
tion for Buropean Economic Co-operation has made a 
major contribution, have opened new perspectives for 
strengthening that tradition and applying it to new tasks 
and broader objectives; 

CoNvVINCED that broader co-operation will make a vital 
contribution to peaceful and harmonious relations among 
the peoples of the world; 

ReEcoGNIzING the increasing interdependence of their 
economies ; 

DETERMINED by consultation and co-operation to use 
more effectively their capacities and potentialities so as 
to promote the highest sustainable growth of their econ- 
omies and improve the economic and social well-being of 
their peoples ; 

BELIEVING that the economically more advanced nations 
should co-operate in assisting to the best of their ability 
the countries in process of economic development ; 

RECOGNIZING that the further expansion of world trade 
is one of the most important factors favoring the economic 
development of countries and the improvement of inter- 
national economic relations ; and 

DETERMINED to pursue these purposes in a manner con- 
sistent with their obligations in other international or- 
ganizations or institutions in which they participate or 
under agreements to which they are a party ; 

HAVE THEREFORE AGREFD on the following provisions 
for the reconstitution of the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation as the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development : 


Article 1 
The aims of the Organization for Economic Co-opera- 
tion and Development (hereinafter called the “Organiza- 
tion”) shall be to promote policies designed : 


(a) to achieve the highest sustainable economic growth 
and employment and a rising standard of living in Mem- 
ber countries, while maintaining financial stability, and 
thus to contribute to the development of the world 
economy ; 

(b) to contribute to sound economic expansion in Mem- 
ber as well as non-member countries in the process of 
economic development ; and 

(ec) to contribute to the expansion of world trade on a 
multilateral, non-discriminatory basis in accordance with 


international obligations. 
Article 2 
In the pursuit of these aims, the Members agree that 
they will, both individually and jointly: 
(a) promote the efficient use of their economic re- 


sources ; 

(b) in the scientific and technological field, promote the 
development of their resources, encourage research and 
promote vocational training ; 

(c) pursue policies designed to achieve economic growth 
and internal and external financial stability and to avoid 
developments which might endanger their economies or 
those of other countries ; 

(d) pursue their efforts to reduce or abolish obstacles 
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to the exchange of goods and services and current pay- 
ments and maintain and extend the liberalization of capi- 
tal movements ; and 

(e) contribute to the economic development of both 
Member and non-member countries in the process of eco- 
nomic development by appropriate means and, in par- 
ticular, by the flow of capital to those countries, having 
regard to the importance to their economies of receiving 
technical assistance and of securing expanding export 
markets. 

Article 3 

With a view to achieving the aims set out in Article 1 
and to fulfilling the undertakings contained in Article 2, 
the Members agree that they will: 


(a) keep each other informed and furnish the Organi- 
zation with the information necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of its tasks; 

(b) consult together on a continuing basis, carry out 
studies and participate in agreed projects; and 

(c) co-operate closely and where appropriate take co- 
ordinated action. 

Article 4 

The Contracting Parties to this Convention shall be 

Members of the Organization. 


Article 5 
In order to achieve its aims, the Organization may: 


(a) take decisions which, except as otherwise provided, 
shall be binding on all the Members; 

(b) make recommendations to Members; and 

(c) enter into agreements with Members, non-member 
States and international organizations. 


Article 6 

1. Unless the Organization otherwise agrees unanimous- 
ly for special cases, decisions shall be taken and recom- 
mendations shall be made by mutual agreement of all the 
Members. 

2. Each Member shall have one vote. If a Member ab- 
stains from voting on a decision or recommendation, such 
abstention shall not invalidate the decision or recommen- 
dation, which shall be applicable to the other Members but 
not to the abstaining Member. 

3. No decision shall be binding on any Member until it 
has complied with the requirements of its own constitu- 
tional procedures. The other Members may agree that 
such a decision shall apply provisionally to them. 

Article 7 

A Council composed of all the Members shall be the 
body from which all acts of the Organization derive. The 
Council may meet in sessions of Ministers or of Perma- 
nent Representatives. 

Article 8 

The Council shall designate each year a Chairman, who 
shall preside at its ministerial sessions, and two Vice- 
Chairmen. The Chairmen may be designated to serve one 
additional consecutive term. 


Article 9 


The Council may establish an Executive Committee 
and such subsidiary bodies as may be required for the 
achievement of the aims of the Organization. 


3 Article 10 

1. A Secretary-General responsible to the Council shall 
be appointed by the Council for a term of five years. 
He shall be assisted by one or more Deputy Secretaries- 
General or Assistant Secretaries-General appointed by the 
Council on the recommendation of the Secretary-General. 

2. The Secretary-General shall serve as Chairman of the 
Council meeting at sessions of Permanent Representatives. 
He shall assist the Council in all appropriate ways and 
may submit proposals to the Council or to any other body 
of the Organization. 

Article 11 

1. The Secretary-General shall appoint such staff as 
the Organization may require in accordance with plans of 
organization approved by the Council. Staff regulations 
shall be subject to approval by the Council. 

2. Having regard to the international character of the 
Organization, the Secretary-General, the Deputy or Assist- 
ant Secretaries-General and the staff shall neither seek 
nor receive instructions from any of the Members or from 
any Government or authority external to the Organiza- 
tion. 

Article 12 

Upon such terms and conditions as the Council may 

determine, the Organization may: 


(a) address communications to non-member States or 
organizations; 

(b) establish and maintain relations with non-member 
States or organizations ; and 

(c) invite non-member Governments or organizations 
to participate in activities of the Organization. 


Article 18 

Representation in the Organization of the European 
Communities established by the Treaties of Paris and 
Rome of 18th April, 1951, and 25th March, 1957, shall 
be as defined in Supplementary Protocol No. 1 to this 
Convention. 

Article 14 

1. This Convention shall be ratified or accepted by the 
Signatories in accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional requirements. 

2. Instruments of ratification or acceptance shall be 
deposited with the Government of the French Republic, 
hereby designated as depositary Government. 

3. This Convention shall come into force: 


(a) before 30th September, 1961, upon the deposit of 
instruments of ratification or acceptance by all the Sig- 
natories ; or 

(b) on 30th September, 1961, if by that date fifteen 
Signatories or more have deposited such instruments 
as regards those Signatories; and thereafter as regards 
any other Signatory upon the deposit of its instrument of 
ratification or acceptance ; 

(c) after 30th September, 1961, but not later than two 
years from the signature of this Convention, upon the 
deposit of such instruments by fifteen Signatories, as 
regards those Signatories; and thereafter as regards any 
other Signatory upon the deposit of its instrument of rati- 
fication or acceptance. 
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4. Any Signatory which has not deposited its instru- 
ment of ratification or acceptance when the Convention 
comes into force may take part in the activities of the 
Organization upon conditions to be determined by agree- 
ment between the Organization and such Signatory. 


Article 15 


When this Convention comes into force the reconstitu- 
tion of the Organization for European Economic Co-op- 
eration shall take effect, and its aims, organs, powers 
and name shall thereupon be as provided herein. The 
legal personality possessed by the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Co-operation shall continue in the Organ- 
ization, but decisions, recommendations and resolutions 
of the Organization for European Economic Co-operation 
shall require approval of the Council to be effective after 
the coming into force of this Convention. 


Article 16 


The Council may decide to invite any Government pre- 
pared to assume the obligations of membership to accede 
to this Convention. Such decisions shall be unanimous, 
provided that for any particular case the Council may 
unanimously decide to permit abstention, in which case, 
notwithstanding the provisions of Article 6, the decision 
shall be applicable to all the Members. Accession shall 
take effect upon the deposit of an instrument of accession 
with the depositary Government. 


Article 17 
Any Contracting Party may terminate the application 


of this Convention to itself by giving twelve months’ no- 
tice to that effect to the depositary Government. 


Article 18 


The Headquarters of the Organization shall be in Paris, 
unless the Council agrees otherwise. 


Article 19 


The legal capacity of the Organization and the privi- 
leges, exemptions and immunities of the Organization, its 
officials and representatives to it of the Members shall 
be as provided in Supplementary Protocol No. 2 to this 
Convention. 

Article 20 


1. Each year, in accordance with Financial Regulations 
adopted by the Council, the Secretary-General shall pre- 
sent to the Council for approval an annual budget, 
accounts, and such subsidiary budgets as the Council shall 
request. 

2. General expenses of the Organization, as agreed by 
the Council, shall be apportioned in accordance with a 
scale to be decided upon by the Council. Other expendi- 
ture shall be financed on such basis as the Council may 
decide. 

Article 21 


Upon the receipt of any instrument of ratification, ac- 
ceptance or accession, or of any notice of termination, 
the depositary Government shall give notice thereof to 
all the Contracting Parties and to the Secretary-General 
of the Organization. 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, 
duly empowered, have appended their signatures to this 
Convention. 

Done in Paris, this 14th day of December Nineteen 
Hundred and Sixty, in the English and French languages, 
both texts being equally authentic, in a single copy which 
shall be deposited with the Government of the French 
Republic by whom certified copies will be communicated 
to all the Signatories. 


Supplementary Protocol No. 1 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROTOCOL No. 1 TO THE CONVENTION ON 
THE ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


THE SIGNATORIES Of the Convention on the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development ; 

HAVE AGREED as follows: 

1. Representation in the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development of the European Communities 
established by the Treaties of Paris and Rome of 18th 
April, 1951, and 25th March, 1957, shall be determined in 
accordance with the institutional provisions of those 
Treaties. 

2. The Commissions of the European Economic Com- 
munity and of the European Atomic Energy Community 
as well as the High Authority of the European Coal and 
Steel Community shall take part in the work of that 
Organization. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, 
duly empowered, have appended their signatures to this 
Protocol. 

Done in Paris, this 14th day of December, Nineteen 
Hundred and Sixty, in the English and French languages, 
both texts being equally authentic, in a single copy which 
shall be deposited with the Government of the French 
Republic, by whom certified copies will be communicated 
to all the Signatories. 


Supplementary Protocol No. 2 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROTOCOL No. 2 TO THE CONVENTION ON THE 
ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION AND DiVELOP- 
MENT 


THE SIGNATORIES of the Convention on the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development (hereinafter 
called the “Organization” ) ; 

HAVE AGREED as follows: 

The Organization shall have legal capacity and the 
Organization, its officials, and representatives to it of the 
Members shall be entitled to privileges, exemptions, and 
immunities as follows: 


(a) in the territory of the Contracting Parties to the 
Convention for European Economic Co-operation of 16th 
April, 1948, the legal capacity, privileges, exemptions, and 
immunities provided for in Supplementary Protocol No. I 
to that Convention; 

(b) in Canada, the legal capacity, privileges, exemp- 
tions, and immunities provided for in any agreement or 
arrangement on legal capacity, privileges, exemptions, 
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and immunities entered into between the Government of 
Canada and the Organization ; 

(c) in the United States, the legal capacity, privileges, 
exemptions, and immunities under the International Or- 
ganizations Immunities Act provided for in Executive 
Order No. 10133 of 27th June, 1950;° and 

(d) elsewhere, the legal capacity, privileges, exemp- 
tions, and immunities provided for in any agreement or 
arrangement on legal capacity, privileges, exemptions, and 
immunities entered into between the Government con- 
cerned and the Organization. 


IN WITNESS WHER<OF, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, 
duly empowered, have appended their signatures to this 
Protocol. 

Done in Paris this 14th day of December, Nineteen Hun- 
dred and Sixty, in the English and French languages, both 
texts being equally authentic, in a single copy which shall 
be deposited with the Government of the French Republic, 
by whom certified copies will be communicated to all the 
Signatories. 


Protocol on Revision of OEEC Convention 


PROTOCOL ON THE REVISION OF THE CONVENTION FOR EURO- 
PEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION OF 16TH ApRIL, 1948 


THE GOVERNMENTS Of the Republic of Austria, the King- 
dom of Belgium, the Kingdom of Denmark, the French 
Republic, the Federal Republic of Germany, the Kingdom 
of Greece, the Republic of Iceland, Ireland, the Italian 
Republic, the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands, the Kingdom of Norway, the Portu- 
guese Republic, Spain, and the Kingdom of Sweden, the 
Swiss Confederation, the Turkish Republic, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland being the 
Contracting Parties to the Convention for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation of 16th April, 1948, (hereinafter called 
the “Convention”) and the Members of the Organization 
for European Economic Co-operation ; 

Destrous that the aims, organs, and powers of the Or- 
ganization be re-defined and that the Governments of 
Canada and the United States of America be Members 
of that Organization as re-constituted ; 

HAVE AGREED as follows: 


Article 1 

The Convention shall be revised and as a consequence 
thereof it shall be replaced by the Convention on the Or- 
ganization for Economic Co-operation and Development to 
be signed on today’s date. 

Article 2 

1. This Protocol shall come into force when the Con- 
vention on the Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development comes into force. 

2. The Convention shall cease to have effect as regards 
any Signatory of this Protocol when the Convention on the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 
comes into force. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, 
* For text, see ibid., Aug. 7, 1950, p. 235. 
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duly empowered, have appended their signatures to this 
Protocol. 

Done in Paris, this 14th day of December, Nineteen Hun- 
dred and Sixty, in the English and French languages, both 
texts being equally authentic, in a single copy which shall 
be deposited with the Government of the French Republic, 
by whom certified copies will be communicated to all the 
Signatories. 


Memorandum of Understanding 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING ON THE APPLICATION OF 
ARTICLE 15 OF THE CONVENTION ON THE ORGANIZATION 
FOR ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Article 15 of the Convention on the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (hereinafter 
called the “Convention”) provides that decisions, recom- 
mendations and resolutions (hereinafter called “acts”) 
of the Organization for European Economic Co-operation 
shall require approval of the Council of the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development (hereinafter 
called the “Council’’) to be effective after the coming into 
force of the Convention. 

Pursuant to a resolution adopted at the Ministerial 
Meeting of 22nd-23rd July, 1960, a Preparatory Commit- 
tee has been established and instructed to carry further 
the review of the acts of the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation, to determine which acts should 
be recommended to the Council for approval, and to rec- 
ommend, where necessary, the modifications required in 
order to adjust these acts to the functions of the Organi- 
zation for Economic Co-operation and Development. 

At the said Ministerial Meeting it was agreed that there 
should be the maximum possible degree of certainty as 
regards approval by the Council of acts of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Co-operation in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Preparatory Commit- 
tee ; it was also agreed that Canada and the United States, 
not being Members of the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation, should have a certain latitude 
with respect to the said recommendations. 

Therefore the Signatories of the Convention have agreed 
as follows: 


1. The representatives of the Signatories on the Council 
shall vote for approval of acts of the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Preparatory Committee, except 
as otherwise provided hereinafter. 

2. Any Signatory which has not been a Member of the 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation shall 
be released from the commitment set out in paragraph 
1 with respect to any recommendation or part thereof of 
the Preparatory Committee which it specifies in a notice 
to the Preparatory Committee no later than ten days 
after the deposit of its instrument of ratification or ac- 
ceptance of the Convention. 

3. If any Signatory gives notice pursuant to paragraph 
2, any other Signatory, if in its view such notice changes 
the situation in regard to the recommendation or part 
thereof in question in an important respect, shall have 
the right to request, within fourteen days of such notice, 
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that the Preparatory Committee reconsider such recom- 
mendation or part thereof. 

4. (a) If a Signatory gives notice pursuant to para- 
graph 2 and no request is made pursuant to paragraph 
8, or, if such a request having been made, the recon- 
sideration by the Preparatory Committee does not result 
in any modification of the recommendation or part there- 
of in question, the representative on the Council of the 
Signatory which has given notice shall abstain from vot- 
ing on the act or part thereof to which the recommendation 
or part thereof in question pertains. 

(b) If the reconsideration by the Preparatory Com- 
mittee provided for in paragraph 3 results in a modified 
recommendation or part thereof, the representative on the 
Council of the Signatory which has given notice may ab- 
stain from voting on the act or part thereof to which 
the modified recommendation or part thereof pertains. 

(c) Abstention by a Signatory pursuant to subpara- 
graph (a) or (b) of this paragraph with respect to any 
act or part thereof shall not invalidate the approval of 
that act or part which shall be applicable to the other 
Signatories but not to the abstaining Signatory. 

5. The provisions of this Memorandum relating to 
actions to be taken before the voting in the Council shall 
come into force upon its signature; the provisions relat- 
ing to the voting in the Council shall come into force for 
each Signatory upon the coming into force of the Con- 
vention as regards that Signatory. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned have appended 
their signature to this Memorandum. 

Done in Paris, this 14th day of December, 1960, in the 
English and French languages, both texts being equally 
authentic, in a single copy which shall be deposited with 
the Government of the French Republic, by whom certified 
copies will be communicated to all the Signatories. 


U.S. Places Responsibility for Lao 
Fighting on U.S.S.R. and Partners 


Following is the text of a note handed to Soviet 
Ambassador Mikhail A. Menshikow on December 
17 by Deputy Under Secretary Raymond A. Hare, 
together with the text of a Soviet note of De- 
cember 13. 


U.S. NOTE OF DECEMBER 17 


Press release 699 dated December 17 


The Government of the United States acknow]l- 
edges the receipt of the note of the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics dated De- 
cember 13, 1960. 

The Government of the United States categor- 
ically rejects the charges leveled against it in the 
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Soviet Government’s note. The United States con- 
demns as a violation of every standard of legal 
conduct the recent Soviet action in airlifting 
weapons and ammunition in Soviet planes to rebel 
military forces fighting the loyal armed forces of 
the Royal Government in Vientiane. Thus the 
responsibility for the present fratricidal war in 
Laos, about which the Soviet Government claims 
to be concerned, rests squarely and solely upon the 
Soviet Government and its partners. 

The United States has repeatedly made clear 
its consistent policy of supporting the Kingdom 
of Laos in its determination to maintain its in- 
dependence and integrity.t. Such support will 
continue. The United States has warned against 
efforts to seize control of or to subvert that free 
nation. 

The Soviet allegation that Lao Army troops 
have been recently armed with weapons which 
they have not had before is completely false. 
Such supplies as have been furnished by the 
United States to the forces in Laos, in whatever 
region, have been provided pursuant to a long- 
standing agreement with Laos, and with the ap- 
proval of the legal Government of Laos. The Lao 
Army had been equipped with M-24 tanks and 105 
millimeter howitzers long before the August 9, 
1960 rebellion against the Royal Lao Government. 
The United States has not in fact supplied any 
equipment of this type to Laos since 1957. The 
United States has never supplied 120 millimeter 
mortars, armed aircraft, or armed or armored ves- 
sels to Laos. The United States has not brought 
any arms or ammunition into Laos since the end of 
November. No United States-supplied helicop- 
ters have been used to direct artillery fire. Fur- 
thermore, such American advisers as have been in 
the country either administering the American 
Military Aid Program or in the Franco-American 
training program are located at various training 
sites and supply depots and have not led any mili- 
tary actions. 

It is communist. and communist-fostered subver- 
sive activities, the guerrilla warfare of the Pathet 
Lao forces, and now the Soviet airlift of weapons 
which have led directly to the suffering and chaos 
which have befallen Laos. The Soviet Govern- 
ment and its agents have attempted to carry out 
this latest, grave action clandestinely, under the 
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cover of delivering food and petroleum products. 
However, their haste to strengthen the rebel forces 
in Laos has resulted in widespread knowledge of 
these Soviet arms deliveries, which have included 
the howitzers which the rebels are now using 
against loyal troops of the Lao Government, a 
government formed at Royal request pursuant to 
the National Assembly’s action. The destruction 
which these Soviet weapons have brought to the 
capital city of Laos and the suffering and loss to 
its people is the direct result of this Soviet 
intervention. 

At the same time, communist-controlled north 
Viet-Nam, which has long aided and furnished 
direction to the Pathet Lao guerrillas in Laos, 
has been making war-like preparations, calling up 

. additional troops and moving military units west- 
ward toward the Lao border. 

In the light of these facts the Government of 
the United States, in rejecting the false charges of 
the Soviet Government in its note of December 
13, places the responsibility for the current strife 
in Laos where that responsibility properly be- 
longs—squarely upon the U.S.S.R. and its agents. 
The Government of the United States, further- 
more, condemns in strongest terms the illegal Rus- 
sian delivery of military equipment to the rebels 
in Laos. 

It has always been the objective of the United 
States to assist the people of Laos in developing 
their free political institutions, in improving their 
social and economic well being and in preserving 
their national integrity. The policy of the United 
States towards Laos remains the same today. 


SOVIET NOTE OF DECEMBER 13: 


Unofficial translation 
No. 128/OSA 


The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics considers it necessary to state the following to 
the United States Government. 

In the declaration of September 22, 1960 concerning 
events in Laos, the Soviet Government already drew at- 
tention to the serious threat to peace in this area of 
Southeast Asia arising from the unceremonious interven- 
tion of the United States and several of its partners in 
the aggressive SEATO bloc in Laos internal affairs. 
However, if two or three months ago the United States 


*Delivered to American Ambassador Llewellyn BE. 
Thompson at Moscow by Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
Vasiliy V. Kuznetsov on Dec. 13. 
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Government somehow tried to camouflage its illegal ac- 
tion in Laos, recently the United States has in fact become 
a direct participant in military operations on the side of 
the rebels against the legal government of Laos and the 
Laotian people. 

Flouting the sovereign rights of the Laotian govern- 
ment headed by Prince Souvanna Phoumi, the United 
States now extends overt support to the rebel group of 
Nosavan, supplies it with arms, military equipment, mili- 
tary stores, and money. Rebel troops have proved to be 
supplied with such arms as have never until the present 
been in the Laotian Army: 105mm howitzers, 120mm mor- 
tars, heavy tanks, military aircraft, helicopters, armored 
launches, and other equipment. 

The rebels have been trained in the use of these arms 
by numerous American advisers and instructors, whom the 
United States Government has sent and continues to send 
to their camp. Moreover, near the town of Pakadin there 
was shot down by government troops a reconnaissance 
aircraft No. 830 on board which were four American 
officers. During engagements between government troops 
and the rebels, American helicopters of “Sikorsky” type 
regularly fly over Thailand territory, directing the ar- 
tillery fire of the rebels. From this it is evident that 
American military advisers and instructors not only train 
the rebels, but also directly lead their military actions 
against troops of the legal government of Laos. The 
United States Government also widely uses its ally in 
the SEATO military pact, Thailand, which makes avail- 
able the territory of the country for active military op- 
erations against government units and carries out a tight 
economic blockade of Laos. 

As the facts show, the United States Government com- 
pletely ignores the repeated appeals and also the official 
demand of the legal government of Prince Souvanna 
Phoumi, expressed in the December 5 declaration, that the 
United States cease delivery of weapons and military sup- 
plies to the rebels. 

All this is a glaring violation on the part of the United 
States Government of Article 12 of the final declaration of 
the 1954 Geneva Conference on Indo-China,’ in which is 
contained the obligation of each participant of the confer- 
ences, including the United States, to respect the sover- 
eignty, independence, unity and territorial integrity of 
Laos, and refrain from any interference in its internal 
affairs. 

With its overt actions against the legal Laotian govern- 
ment of Prince Souvanna Phoumi, which has proclaimed 
as its program a policy of peace, neutrality, and national 
unity, the United States Government seeks to compel the 
Laotian people to leave this path which it has chosen, and 
to put Laos again in the service of a policy of military 
pacts and aggressive preparations, foreign to the people of 
Laos. 

However, it is appropriate to recall that once such a 
policy already suffered failure in Laos. The Laotian 
people overthrew the government which carried out the 
policy of turning Laos into a United States military base 
and semi-colony. Realization of the legitimate striving 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 2, 1954, p. 164. 
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of the Laotian people for cessation at last of fratricidal 
war and for national unity in conditions excluding any 
foreign intervention must not be hindered. 

Being one of the participants and chairmen of the 
Geneva Conference on Indo-China, the Soviet Government 
decisively protests the United States intervention in the 
internal affairs of Laos and condemns this intervention. 
This undermines the Geneva agreements and is directed 
against the freedom and independence of the Laotian peo- 
ple, against its inalienable right to conduct a policy of 
peace, neutrality, and friendship with all peoples. 

The Soviet Government cannot ignore the threat to 
peace and security in Southeast Asia arising from the 
crude United States interference in the internal affairs of 
Laos, and places on the United States Government all 
responsibility for the consequences which can arise as a 
result of the aggressive actions of the United States and 
some of its allies in the SEATO military bloc in relation 
to the Laotian people. 


U.S. Replies to Czechoslovak Note 
on Masaryk Stamp 
Press release 696 dated December 14 
Following is the text of a note to the Ambassa- 


dor of the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic in 
Washington, delivered on December 13, 1960. 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments 


to His Excellency the Ambassador of the Czecho- 
slovak Socialist Republic [Miloslav Rizek] and 
refers to the Ambassador’s note dated November 6, 
1960 * and mailed to the Department of State in an 
envelope postmarked November 21, 1960, concern- 
ing the refusal of the Czechoslovak authorities to 
deliver United States mail bearing postage stamps 
honoring the late President Thomas Masaryk of 
Czechoslovakia.” 

The Government of the United States must re- 
ject the unfounded and unsubstantiated assertions 
contained in the Ambassador’s note that issuance 
of the Masaryk stamp represented an “official 
endorsement of the inimical campaign against 
Czechoslovakia” and further constituted “an 
attempt of the United States Government to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of Czechoslovakia.” 

The honoring by the United States Government 
of a revered Czechoslovak patriot and the founder 
of the modern Czechoslovak State, whom Czecho- 


1 Not printed. 
2 For text of a U.S. note of Aug. 24, 1960, see BULLETIN 


of Sept. 12, 1960, p. 414. 
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slovakia itself until recent weeks honored in the 
name of one of its leading universities, cannot be 
considered by any objective observer as an “un- 
friendly act.” The issuance of stamps as a means 
of commemorating the anniversary of the birth 
of honored personages of various nationalities is 
an accepted international philatelic practice which 
the United States Government has followed for 
many years and more recently in its Champions 
of Liberty series. When the individual so hon- 
ored is held in high international esteem not only 
as a great humanitarian but also as the President- 
Liberator of his country, there is no basis for at- 
tempting to establish that this constitutes inter- 
vention in the affairs of the native country of the 
man. For the Czechoslovak Government to allege 
further that issuance of the Masaryk commemora- 
tive stamp can “worsen mutual Czechoslovak- 
American relations and contribute to the suste- 
nance of a tense international atmosphere” sug- 
gests that the Czechoslovak authorities themselves 
seek any pretext, no matter how transparent, to 
shift responsibility from themselves for any 
deterioration in relations. 

It is necessary to correct a further misrepre- 
sentation in the Czechoslovak note. The Am- 
bassador refers to verbal representations made at 
the Department of State on February 5, 1960, con- 
cerning various but unidentified press reports 
about unspecified actions which the United States 
Government allegedly intended to undertake in 
connection with the issuance of the Masaryk 
stamp. The representative of the Department of 
State did not in any sense recognize the “justice 
of the Czechoslovak position” as the Ambassador’s 
note alleges, but did take that opportunity to as- 
sure the Ambassador that the United States Gov- 
ernment had no hostile intent toward the Czecho- 
slovak Government in issuing the Masaryk com- 
memorative stamp. He made clear that the United 
States Government planned no hostile demonstra- 
tions, the matter about which the Ambassador had 
made representations. 

The misrepresentation by the Czechoslovak 
authorities of a tribute to a great humanitarian 
and an outstanding Czechoslovak patriot as an 
unfriendly act toward Czechoslovakia is beyond 
comprehension. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 13, 1960. 





President Sets Cuban Sugar Quota 
at Zero for First Quarter of 1961 


White House press release dated December 16 
STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


I have today [December 16] by proclamation 
fixed at zero the quota for imports of Cuban sugar 
during the first quarter of 1961. The proclamation 
expresses my finding that such action is in the 
national interest of the United States. It is appli- 
cable to imports of Cuban sugar through March 
31, 1961, the expiration date of the present Sugar 
Act. 

Since my proclamation of July 6 of this year the 
Government of Cuba has continued to follow a 
policy of deliberate hostility toward the United 
States and to commit steadily increasing amounts 
of its sugar crop to Communist countries. This 
further confirms the view I expressed at that time 
that the United States cannot now rely upon Cuba 
to supply a large part of the sugar needs of Ameri- 
can consumers.* 

To replace supplies normally obtained from 
Cuba the Department of Agriculture will shortly 
authorize the importation of nonquota sugar from 
other countries. These authorizations will be made 
in accordance with the formula laid down in the 
present Sugar Act as amended. 

Despite my urgent recommendations to the con- 
trary, Congress has provided that one of the coun- 
tries from which replacement sugar must be pur- 
chased under this act is the Dominican Republic.” 
In view of the unanimous condemnation of the 
present Government of the Dominican Republic by 
the Organization of American States,’ replace- 
ment sugar purchases from that country will con- 
tinue to be subject to special import fees. When 
the new Congress convenes next month I shall 
again recommend that it relieve the Executive 
from the obligation to purchase such sugar from 
the Dominican Republic. 


*For a statement by President Eisenhower and text of 
the proclamation, see BULLETIN of July 25, 1960, p. 140. 

* For text of the President’s message to Congress and a 
statement by Under Secretary Dillon, see ibid., Sept. 12, 
1960, p. 412. 

* Ibid., Sept. 5, 1960, p. 355. 


PROCLAMATION 3383‘ 


DETERMINATION OF CUBAN SuGAR Quota To SUPPLEMENT 
PROCLAMATION No. 3355 


WHEREAS section 408(b)(1) of the Sugar Act of 1948, 
as amended by the act of July 6, 1960 (Public Law 86- 
592; 74 Stat. 330), provides that the President shall 
determine, notwithstanding any other provision of title 
II of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, the quota for 
Cuba for the balance of the calendar year 1960 and for 
the three-month period ending March 31, 1961, in such 
amount or amounts as he shall find from time to time 
to be in the national interest, and further provides that 
in no event shall such quota exceed such amount as would 
be provided for Cuba under the terms of title II of the 
Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, in the absence of section 
408(b) ; and 

WHEREAS section 408(b) (1) of the Sugar Act of 1948, 
as amended, further provides that determinations made 
by the President thereunder shall become effective imme- 
diately upon publication in the Federal Register; and 

WHEREAS section 408(b) (2) and section 408(b) (3) of 
the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, authorize the Presi- 
dent, subject to certain requirements, to cause or permit 
to be brought or imported into or marketed in the United 
States a quantity of sugar not in excess of the amount 
by which the quotas which would be established for Cuba 
under the terms of title II of such act exceed the quotas 
established for Caba by the President pursuant to section 
408(b) of the act; and 

Wuenreas, by Proclamation No. 3355 of July 6, 1960, the 
President determined the quota for Cuba for the balance 
of the calendar year 1960; and 

WHEREAS, pursuant to section 408(b) (1) of the Sugar 
Act of 1948, as amended, I find it to be in the national 
interest that the amount of the quotas for sugar and for 
liquid sugar for Cuba under the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended, for the three-month period ending March 31, 
1961, should be zero: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DwicgHt D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by section 408(b) 
of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, and section 301 of 
title 3 of the United States Code, and as President of 
the United States: 

1. Do hereby determine that in the national interest the 
amount of the quotas for sugar and for liquid sugar for 
Cuba pursuant to the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, for 
the three-month period ending March 31, 1961, shall be 
zero; and 

2. Do hereby continue the delegation to the Secretary 
of Agriculture of the authority vested in the President 
by section 408(b) (2) and section 408(b) (3) of the Sugar 
Act of 1948, as amended, such authority to be continued 
to be exercised with the concurrence of the Secretary of 
State. 


This proclamation shall become effective immediately 
upon publication in the Federal Register. 


*25 Fed. Reg. 13131. 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America 


to be affixed. 
Done at the City of Washington this sixteenth day of 
December in the year of our Lord nineteen 
[SEAL] hundred and sixty, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one 


hundred and eighty-fifth. 


By the President : 
DovueLas DILLON, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


U.S. Prepared To Give Economic Aid 
to States of Conseil de l’Entente 


Following is the text of a letter from Secretary 
Herter to Prime Minister Felix Houphouet- 
Boigny of the Republic of the Ivory Coast. Simi- 
lar letters were sent to Prime Minister Hubert 
Maga of the Republic of Dahomey, Prime Min- 
ister Hamani Diori of the Republic of Niger, and 
President Maurice Yameogo of the Republic of 
Upper Volta. 


Press release 694 dated December 14 
Ocroper 31, 1960 


Dear Mr. Prime Minister: The Government of 
the United States and I personally have been 
deeply impressed by the regional association de- 
veloped by the leaders of the Conseil de l’E-ntente. 
At a time when there seems to be a tendency else- 
where to develop into smaller entities, it is encour- 
aging to observe the friendly cooperation and com- 
munity of intent existing between the Republic of 
the Ivory Coast and the other three countries. 

The survey team of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration which recently visited the 
Entente States has provided considerable infor- 
mation on common problems and plans for eco- 
nomic and regional development. The Govern- 
ment of the United States is prepared to make a 
significant. contribution to the Entente States to 
help accelerate their economic development and 
strengthen regional cooperation. 

I was delighted to have a chance to meet His 
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Excellency Mamadou Coulibaly at the United 

Nations General Assembly * and to have an oppor- 

tunity to discuss mutual problems with him. 
Sincerely yours, 


Currsitan A. Herter 


World Bank Provides Libraries 
on Economic Development 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development announced on December 13 that it is 
providing small libraries on economic development 
to selected agencies and institutions in countries 
whose officials have participated in the work of the 
Bank’s Economic Development Institute. The In- 
stitute is a staff college maintained by the Bank 
for senior officials of its member countries, and the 
library project is designed to supplement its work. 
The Rockefeller Foundation is bearing half the 
cost of the project. 

It has been apparent for some time that the Fel- 
lows of the Institute, when they return to their 
ministries or banks, feel the need of having avail- 
able the kind of reading and reference material to 
which they are introduced at the Institute. The 
libraries provided by the Bank are designed to 
meet this need, at least in part. They will offer 
both basic reference materials on development 
problems and a balanced selection of development 
literature of a sort that will be useful in training 
courses of various kinds. 

Each of the libraries will consist of approxi- 
mately 400 books, articles, and papers, in English 
only, and it is hoped that they can be assembled 
and distributed in the first half of 1961. The li- 
braries will be offered to governments, central 
banks, or other public institutions—not to individ- 
uals. The choice of the institutions will be made 
by the Bank. Although the recipient institutions 
will be asked to fulfill certain conditions, such as 
those covering the care of the libraries, no financial 
contribution will be required. 


1 Heads of U.N. delegations from the other three coun- 
tries were Francois Aplogan, Dahomey; Ossoufou Djer- 
makoye, Niger; and Bakary Traore, Upper Volta. 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings ' 


Scheduled January 1 Through March 31, 1961 


2d ICAO Special Limited Mediterranean Regional Air Navigation Meeting . . 
UNICEF Executive Board and Program Committee : 
FAO Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council: 9th Meeting 
10th International Conference of Social Work 
ITU Study Group on Mobile Services Manual 
U.N. ECOSOC ouetinlon on Human Rights: 13th Session of Subcommission on Geneva. 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. 
FAO Consultative Subcommittee on the Economic Aspects of Rice: 5th Session . . New Delhi . . 
IMCO Ad Hoc Committee on Rules of Procedure: 3d Meeting ie a ON a sw 
FAO Technical Advisory Committee on Desert Locust Control: 9th Session . . . Rome 
ILO Tripartite Meeting on Social Consequences of Coal Crisis 
IMCO Council: 4th Session 
U.N. ECAFE Committee on Trade: 4th Session 
FAO Emergency Meeting on African Horse Sickness and African Swine Fever . 
IAEA Board of Governors: 21st Session 
U.N. ECOSOC Plenipotentiary Conference To Adopt a Single Convention on Nar- 
cotic Drugs. 
SEATO Heads of Universities Conference 
U.N. ECAFE Committee on Industry and Natural Resources: 13th Session . . 
North Pacific Fur Seal Commission: 4th Meeting 
U.N. ECE Committee on ~ ‘creas Problems: Working Party on Standardiza- 
tion of Perishable Foodst 
FAO Group of Experts on Rice Grading and Standardization: 6th Session New Delhi... . 
North Pacific Fur Seal Commission: Research Committee IO ss elas 
CENTO Ministerial Council: 9th Meeting 
U.N. Economic Commission for Africa: 3d Session Addis Ababa . . 
U.N. ECOSOC Population Commission: 11th Session _New York je 
14th World Health Assembly New Delhi . 
U.N. ECAFE Inland Transport and Communications Committee: 9th Session . . 
IADB Board of Governors: 2d Meeting 
GATT Council of Representatives of the Contracting Parties 
ILO Governing Body: 148th Session (and its committees) 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission . 
U.N. ECOSOC Committee on Nongovernmental Organizations orate 5 
U.N. ECE Ad Hoc Working Party on Gas Problems February 
11th Inter-American Conference i March 1- 
U.N. Plenipotentiary Conference on Diplomatic Intercourse and Immunities. . . i March 2- 
FAO Committee of Government — on the Uses of Designations, Definitions, March 6- 
and Standards for Milk and Milk Products. 
GATT Committee II on Expansion of International Trade . .... March 6- 
U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Human Rights: 17th Session . .... March 6- 
U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 17th Session i... . March 8 
U.N. ECE Steel Committee: 25th Session March 13- 
U.N. ECOSOC Commission on Status of Women: 15th Session . ... March 13- 
FAO European Commission for Control of Foot and Mouth Disease: 8th Session . March 14— 
GATT Committee III on Expansion of International Trade. . . , . . . March 21- 
International Lead and Zinc Study Group: 3d Sessi México, D. F |... March 22- 
Development Assistance Group: 4th Meeting . . London March 27-— 
SEATO Council: 7th Meeting — March 27- 
U.N. ECE Coal Committee: 51st Session : March 27- 
U.N. ECOSOC Committee on Industrial Development . . . . March 27- 
a Institute of Agricultural Sciences: 6th Meeting of Technical Advi- i March 


sory Council. 
U.N. Scientific Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation: 9th Session y owes » SR 


* Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Dec. 16, 1960. Following is a list of abbreviations: CENTO, 
Central Treaty Organization; ECAFE, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; ECE, Economic Commission 
for Europe; ECOSOC, Economic and Social Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture Organization ; GATT, General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; IADB, Inter-American Development Bank; IABA, International Atomic Energy 
Agency; ICAO, International Civil Aviation Organization; ILO, International Labor Organization; IMCO, Inter- 
governmental Maritime Consultative Organization; ITU, International Telecommunication Union; SEATO, Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization; UNICEF, United Nations Children’s Fund. 
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United States Presents Views on Colonialism 


Following are statements made in the plenary 
session of the U.N. General Assembly by James J. 
Wadsworth, U.S. Representative, together with 
the text of a 43-power resolution adopted on 
December 14. 


STATEMENT OF DECEMBER 6 


U.S. delegation press release 3602 

Through all its life the United Nations has 
been deeply concerned with the progress of de- 
pendent peoples toward self-government and 
independence. That progress has embraced 
nearly 800 million people. It has become the 
greatest tide of political liberation in all history. 

This year, with the admission of 17 newly 
established nations to our midst, the independence 
movement has reached a climax. It is well, there- 
fore, in the presence of so many nations which 
have achieved independence in recent times, that 
this session of the General Assembly should 
consider the future of this momentous movement. 
The movement itself is natural, just, and irresisti- 
ble. It is determined not so much by what we 
say here as by historic forces which cannot be 
reversed. But it seems reasonable to hope that 
our deliberations here may help to speed it and to 
make it more orderly, more peaceful, and more 
just for the scores of millions whose future is 
bound up with it. 

No people supports the idea of freedom and 
national independence more eagerly or’ more 
proudly than the people of the United States. 
All delegations here are aware of the historical 
background which led the founders of my country 
to make and carry into effect the famous Declara- 
tion of Independence which we celebrate every 
Fourth of July. After 150 years of colonial rule 
and after the economic and social development 
of the original colonies had attained a point where 
they were able to stand on their own feet, and 
when repressive acts reached a point where they 
were regarded as unendurable, our leaders issued 
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this immortal Declaration. By it they brought 
into being a new nation, founded on certain self- 
evident truths: “that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness, That 
to secure these rights, Governments are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

Our founders declared, and we still hold, that 
these truths are not the heritage of any partic- 
ular race or nation but of “all men.” And so it 
has proved in fact, for the influence of that Dec- 
laration reverberated around the world and still 
reverberates today. 

Therefore the general sentiment of the Ameri- 
can people has always been that freedom and 
independence are among the basic natural rights 
of every people and nation. Our public opinion 
has shown no ambition to dominate other na- 
tions and has had little enthusiasm for colonial 
ventures, whether by ourselves or by others. 
When a former colony emerges as a new nation, 
we instinctively remember our own origin and 
respond with heartfelt rejoicing. 

In this debate, on a subject where so many 
nations have greater experience than we, it would 
be idle for the United States to try to preach 
to anybody. Nor shall we try to rouse passions 
by lurid accusations. We are more interested in 
the future than in the past. We believe that the 
rapid progress of the independence movement is 
essential to peace. In this statement we shall try 
to set forth some of the broad principles by which 
that progress must be governed. 


The Drive for Independence 


From its very founding the United Nations 
conceived of the long-established colonial gov- 
ernments, which then embraced a major part of 
the globe, not as sources of profit to the govern- 
ing power but rather as “a sacred trust” and a 
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means of progress for dependent peoples. This 
was made plain by article 73 of the charter, the 
Declaration Regarding Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories. That article makes clear that the ad- 
ministering powers have a responsibility to the 
community of nations, that the interests of the 
indigenous populations come first, and that 
among those interests are progress toward self- 
government and free institutions and the realiza- 
tion of their “political aspirations’—which in 
most cases has meant independence. The same 
article also makes clear that the pace and method 
of progress must take into account the “partic- 
ular circumstances of each territory and its 
peoples and their varying stages of advancement.” 

In the 15 years of the United Nations, article 
73 has been put into effect with greater speed and 
on a grander scale than any other provision of 
the charter. Some 34 countries, containing over 
775 million people, have attained independence 
since 1946. Nearly all are members of the United 
Nations with delegates in this hall. In Africa 


alone no less than 21 states have made this transi- 
tion, until two-thirds of the whole area of Africa 
is free and independent. And, as the representa- 
tive of the United Kingdom [David Ormsby- 
Gore] reminded us in his statement early in this 


debate, still others will follow in the years just 
ahead. 

Now, this success has given a powerful impetus 
to the drive for independence and full self-gov- 
ernment in other countries which are still depend- 
ent today and which feel themselves to be part 
of the same great stream of history. It is natural 
and healthy that this should be so. The very 
presence in our midst of a greatly increased num- 
ber of new nations, all free to express their views 
as they think right, imparts to this question a new 
urgency. 

It is equally fitting that, within the context of 
the charter provisions to which I referred just 
now, an effort should be made to state the sense 
of the General Assembly in a new declaration 
which accords with the circumstances of 1960. 
For that task no one among us is so well qualified 
as the nations of Africa and Asia, to most of 
whom this question is a matter of firsthand experi- 
ence and who are the sponsors of the draft resolu- 
tion before the Assembly... We of the United 


* U.N. doc. A/L. 323 and Add. 1-6. 
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States would like to be in a position to support 
their declaration. We hope that whatever ques- 
tions of language may remain can be worked out. 
We applaud their initiative and the spirit which 
animates it. 


The U.S. Point of View 


In this statement, rather than dissect the draft 
resolution, I shall try to set forth in broad terms 
the point of view of the United States. 

First let me say what we mean by colonialism. 
There is no need for a formal definition. We have 
learned from history certain of its characteristics. 
It is the imposition of alien power over a people, 
usually by force and without the free and formal 
consent of the governed. It is the perpetuation of 
that power. It is the denial of the right of self- 
determination—whether by suppressing free ex- 
pression or by withholding necessary educational, 
economic, and social development. 

Obviously not all colonial regimes have been the 
same. Some have been benevolent and have ex- 
pended great sums for the benefit of the indigenous 
people; others have been harsh and repressive. 
Some have understood the justice and inevita- 
bility of progress by the indigenous people to full 
self-government and self-determination and have 
shaped their policies accordingly ; others have not. 
But, however important these differences, the fact 
remains that colonialism in any form is undesira- 
ble. Neither the most benevolent paternalism by 
a ruling power nor the most grateful acceptance 
of these benefits by indigenous leaders can meet 
the test of the charter or satisfy the spirit of this 
age. 

In fact the only colonial rule which can meet 
that test is that which energetically works to turn 
over full power to the indigenous people and thus 
seeks to bring itself to an end as soon as possible. 

Time and again that test has been met. The 
vast lands which in generations past were over- 
seas possessions of Western nations have been 
transformed by the joint efforts of the governing 
and the governed, until today the complete end of 
this traditional colonial era is a certainty. In 
spite of inevitable friction and some tragic in- 
stances of violence this historic transformation has 
been largely peaceful. For that blessing great 
credit is due to statesmen and leaders on both 
sides. 

Mr. President, the United States devoutly hopes 
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that the complete ending of the colonial age will 
be still more peaceful and harmonious. That this 
should be so is manifestly in the future interest 
of all concerned. We cannot help remarking on 
the fact that some speakers who have taken a 
prominent part in this debate, and who maintain 
that they themselves are all free and independent 
and have no colonies, have outdone all the rest 
of the speakers here in the violence of their lan- 
guage. They give the impression that they would 
prefer, for reasons best known to themselves, to 
see the colonial regimes of which they speak 
brought to an end by violence, with the greatest 
possible hatred and bitterness on both sides. 


A New and Lethal! Colonialism 

Now, we could describe at this point, if it would 
be helpful to any suffering people to do so, a 
new colonial system which does not span any 
oceans but which is nonetheless as complete a 
violation of the rights of man as any that has 
ever existed. This colonial system was imposed by 
force on many peoples of many raves, many of 
whom had for centuries been free and independent 
states and had been members of the League of 
Nations. Some lost their independence even in 
form; all of them lost it in fact. This entire 
system is disguised by censorship, by ruthless 
thought control, and by an elaborate misuse of 
words like “democratic” and “autonomous.” But 
its tragic reality is attested by the millions who 
have escaped from it and by the tens of thousands 
who died in their vain efforts to shake it off. 

That is the new colonialism. In the very years 
when the old colonialism was being transformed 
by the independence movement the new colonial- 
ism was spreading to still other nations. It is the 
largest colonial empire in all the world. Yet it 
seeks to spread still further under the false banner 
of “liberation.” Fortunately its further spread 
has been checked by the increasing ability of free 
peoples to understand the reality through the 
disguise. We are convinced that this new colonial 
system, too, will die out—and, we hope and pray, 
peacefully. Its time, perhaps, is not yet, but its 
time will come. Meanwhile, when we hear the 
practitioners of this new colonialism launch their 
thunderbolts against the old, we are tempted to 
recall that old proverb: “What you do speaks so 
loud that I cannot hear what you say.” 
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The arch practitioner of this new and lethal 
colonialism demonstrated to us as recently as last 
Sunday [December 4] the true colors of its cyni- 
cal and hypocritical nature, which it hides under 
the false banner of liberation and behind masses 
of words and slogans expounding freedom from 
colonial domination and independence for all 
peoples of the world. I hardly need refresh your 
memories that it was the Soviet Union which last 
Sunday morning in the Security Council vetoed 
the resolution proposing the admission of the 
recently free and independent Islamic Republic 
of Mauritania.? This veto, a barefaced attempt 
to blackmail the Security Council into accepting 
a package deal, has effectively prevented Mauri- 
tania from achieving its full status and rights 
in the community of nations. Mr. President, fel- 
low delegates, I ask you to think about the impli- 
cations of the Soviet Union’s action on Sunday 
morning. Particularly consider this veto on the 
admission of a sovereign state to the United 
Nations when the representative of the Soviet 
Union next takes the floor to champion, with 
hollow oratory, the independence and equal rights 
of all peoples. 

I have made this short digression to describe 
the “new colonial system” so that we may not 
forget the many millions of people who suffer 
under this “new colonialism” and whose fate, 
rightly or wrongly, most members of the General 
Assembly have chosen not to consider at this time. 
At the same time we should recall that the resolu- 
tion now before us quite rightly speaks out against 
colonialism in all its manifestations, just as did 
the historic declaration following the Bandung 
conference. 


Irresistible Force of Nationalism 


I return now, however, to the old colonial sys- 
tem. In the view of the United States certain 
points are clear. 

First, the ending of the colonial era is already 
far advanced, and its complete end is certain. The 
sentiment of nationalism is one of the strongest 
and most irresistible forces of modern times. It 
should not be thwarted or suppressed—indeed it 
cannot be. Modern history records many in- 
stances of nations which were partitioned or com- 
pletely extinguished, only to emerge again as 
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members of the family of nations. Some of these 
are sitting in our midst today; others may be here 
tomorrow. In any case those who have respon- 
sibility under chapter XI of the United Nations 
Charter for the administration of non-self-gov- 
erning territories must realize that their tutelage, 
at best, can only be temporary. Any attempt to 
prolong it by unnecessary delays, or any failure 
to prepare for it with all possible speed, will only 
frustrate the inevitable and sow a harvest of bit- 
terness which will persist long after independence 
has been achieved. 

Second, it is not enough merely to liquidate the 
old; it is necessary also to plan soundly for what 
will replace it. In this the wishes of the indige- 
nous people must be paramount. Experience 
shows that a separate independence is usually, but 
by no means always, the people’s choice. For in- 
stance, contrary to the impression left by the 
declaration which Mr. [Valerian A.] Zorin read,* 
the people of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
do not now desire independence. They are fully 
self-governing and have freely chosen to be associ- 
ated with the United States as a self-governing 
commonwealth. There are strong economic, fi- 
nancial, and other reasons behind their decision. 
On November 8 they reelected Governor [Luis] 
Mujfioz Marin, who is a strong advocate of the 
commonwealth solution and, in fact, one of its 
chief architects, by a clear majority of 58 percent 
in a free election. Another 32 percent advocated 
statehood, or full political integration with the 
United States. 

There are other examples of countries which, 
on emerging from colonial rule, have freely 
chosen to join with a neighboring state in a single 
sovereignty. : 

Solutions like these may also be preferred by 
other peoples, particularly those who live in small 
and widely scattered islands. Thus independence 
is only the most obvious of several possible choices. 
The essential point is that the people should choose. 

My third point is related to this principle of 
popular choice. The vital test for the administer- 
ing authority of every dependent area is the test 
of free consultation with the people through free 
elections or through some equally valid means of 
self-determination. This means more than a cer- 
emony in which the people are permitted to ratify 


* U.N. doc. A/4502 and Corr. 1. 
* BULLETIN of Oct. 24, 1960, p. 656. 
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a single, predetermined decision. It means an 
actual choice among alternatives. That is the es- 
sence of the principle of self-determination of 
peoples which is included among the purposes 
of the United Nations. It is futile to argue that 
the people may make the wrong decision or a 
decision which will be bad for them. At some 
moment, and better soon than late, the administer- 
ing authority must trust in the people’s wisdom 
and put their destiny in their own hands. This 
has been done with success in so many cases that 
there can be no denying its practical validity. Let 
more use be made of free elections, then, so that 
peoples everywhere may be free to determine their 
destiny. 


Determination of a Timetable 

Finally, Mr. President, I come to the question 
of time. How soon shall the remaining depend- 
encies become independent or decide their future? 

The United States believes that steps must be 
taken immediately toward self-government or in- 
dependence. In many cases this process is already 
far advanced. Where it is not so advanced, there 
must be no delay. Certainly no administering 
authority should maintain the colonial status or 
relationship one day longer than may be necessary 
to enable each territory to stand on its own feet 
in the strenuous conditions of the modern world. 
Moreover the determination of a timetable should 
not be arbitrary but should be the result of con- 
tinuous consultation with the indigenous peoples 
and their leaders. 

The charter makes it clear, in its Declaration 
Regarding Non-Self-Governing Territories, that 
the progressive development of free political in- 
stitutions is to be carried out “according to the 
particular circumstances of each territory and 
its peoples and their varying stages of advance- 
ment.” All the members of the United Nations, 
in subscribing to the charter, have accepted this 
principle; and its wisdom has been fully demon- 
strated by experience. If independence is to be 
real and not merely formal, it must be accom- 
panied by economic, social, and political growth 
and stability. Even in the same region there 
may be wide variations in this regard. The 
Trust Territory of Western Samoa, which will 
soon have a plebiscite regarding its future, has 
a very advanced society compared to the Trust 
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Territory of New Guinea, large parts of which 
are still unexplored and unknown to the outside 
world. To deal with both as if they were in com- 
parable stages of advancement would not insure 
to either “their just treatment, and their pro- 
tection against abuses,” as pledged in the charter. 

We can sum up our views on the matter of 
timing in this way. Common sense, and the 
terms of the charter as well, make it inescapable 
that independence—or whatever other final result 
the people may choose—must be reached in pro- 
gressive steps. Sometimes the remaining road is 
short; in other cases it is still long. A long road 
should not be attempted in one leap. It is a poor 
service to any people to convert them overnight 
from colonial subjection to a paper independence 
which they are not equipped to sustain. The re- 
sult is certain to be a collapse into chaos and vio- 
lence—and perhaps an attempt by other stronger 
powers to put them under a new yoke. It is sim- 
ply jumping from the frying pan into the fire. 

Yet none of these cautions is an excuse for de- 
lay with the urgent business in hand. Adminis- 
tering authorities should consult with the people 
to establish timetables of progress. Steps along 
the way must be immediate. Both the adminis- 
tering authority and the people must feel an ur- 
gent obligation to speed the day of full liberation. 
That obligation is imposed upon us by history. 
To shirk it would lead only to tragic and needless 
conflict. 


Value of U.N. for Emerging Nations 


Mr. President, we are speaking here of one of 
the great liberating movements of history: the 
creation of new sovereign nations. It is fitting 
to recall to ourselves how much this movement 
already owes—and how much it is sure to owe in 
the future—to the United Nations. Not only has 
this Organization under its charter already taken 
a substantial and creative interest in the liberat- 
ing process itself; the United Nations also pro- 
vides—and this may be even a greater service in 
the long run—a house for the community of na- 
tions. Here the world’s many independent na- 
tions, in al] their variety and despite all their dis- 
cord, can find a sound and strong framework 
within which to dwell in peace. 

This priceless value of the United Nations for 
the emerging nations was recognized by President 
Eisenhower when he proposed, in his address to 
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the General Assembly on September 22,° a United 
Nations program for Africa. Among the points 
in this program are an immediate increase in 
the size of the United Nations Expanded Pro- 
gram of Technical Assistance and of the United 
Nations Special Fund, expansion and permanent 
status for the United Nations program to provide 
operational and executive personnel to newly de- 
veloping countries, special attention to Africa by 
the World Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund, and a new United Nations program of edu- 
cation so that the peoples of Africa can more 
rapidly acquire “the mental tools to preserve and 
develop their freedom.” 

We shall develop these proposals further when 
the Assembly considers the item which our delega- 
tion proposed entitled “Africa: A United Na- 
tions Program for Independence and Develop- 
ment.” ® We shall welcome particularly the ideas 
of the African states on that program. Already 
we have been greatly interested to hear a number 
of speakers from Africa, during the present de- 
bate, emphasize their wish that aid to Africa 
should come as much as possible through the 
United Nations. With that attitude we entirely 
agree. 

By such steps as these, Mr. President, we shall 
take the most statesmanlike course of all—the 
course which strengthens the independence of na- 
tions and at the same time strengthens the world 
institutions which bind us together in peace. 
Only from that unity in diversity can a peaceful 
world community be built. And only in such a 
community can freedom be achieved, and securely 
sustained, for all the peoples of the world. 

President Eisenhower in his address to the 
General Assembly described this ideal in these 


words: 


This concept of unity in freedom, drawn from the 
diversity of many racial strains and cultures, we would 
like to see made a reality for all mankind. This con- 
cept should apply within every nation as it does among 
nations. We believe that the right of every man to par- 
ticipate through his or her vote in self-government is as 
precious as the right of each nation here represented to 
vote its own convictions in this Assembly. I should like 
to see a universal plebiscite in which every individual 


5 Tbid., Oct. 10, 1960, p. 551. 

*For a statement by Mr. Wadsworth in the General 
Committee on Sept. 28, together with the text of his 
letter and explanatory memorandum to the Secretary- 
General, see ibid., Oct. 24, 1960, p. 657. 
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in the world would be given the opportunity freely and 
secretly to answer this question: Do you want this right? 
Opposed to the idea of two hostile, embittered worlds 
in perpetual conflict, we envisage a single world com- 
munity, as yet unrealized but advancing steadily to- 
ward fulfillment through our plans, our efforts, and our 
collective ideas. 

Thus we see as our goal, not a superstate above na- 
tions, but a world community embracing them all, rooted 
in law and justice and enhancing the potentialities and 
common purposes of all peoples. 

In light of those ideals, Mr. President, we re- 
joice to see the age of colonies pass into history 
and a host of new nations emerging into the com- 
munity of freedom. Let that great community 
grow steadily to completion, overcoming all fa- 
natical divisions and groundless ambitions, until 
it embraces—as one day it surely must—all the 
members of the family of man. 


STATEMENT OF DECEMBER 14 
U.S. delegation press release 3618 

I wish to explain the attitude of the United 
States toward the 43-power resolution just 
adopted without opposition and the reasons for 
our abstention in the vote. 


The United States, as I said in my previous in- 
tervention in this debate, warmly supports and 
endorses the interest. and concern of the United 
Nations in promoting larger freedom for peoples 


everywhere. The support of freedom is a con- 
cept springing from deeply held beliefs of the 
American people. We accordingly welcomed the 
underlying purpose of this resolution, sponsored 
by the 43 delegations, which we understand to be 
the advancement of human freedom in the broad- 
est sense. The concept of human freedom, as the 
resolution which has just been passed makes per- 
fectly clear, applies not only to peoples who are 
achieving self-government or independence under 
the administration of the various member states 
but also to other peoples whose desire to live under 
free institutions of their own choosing is brutally 
stifled. Freedom is, indeed, indivisible. 

There are difficulties in the language and 
thought of this resolution, which I will comment 
on more specifically in a moment, which made it 
impossible for us to support it, because they 
seemed to negate certain clear provisions of the 
charter. This we deeply regret. These questions 
of language could not have been straightened out, 
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and we regret it because, as I have said, the United 
States endorses the support of the United Nations 
as set forth in its charter for the basic quest of 
people everywhere for political institutions and 
governmental forms in keeping with their rights 
to live in dignity and in freedom. 

One thing is clear, however. This resolution 
applies equally to all areas of the world which 
are not free, whether they are in the Western 
Hemisphere, in Africa, Asia, or Europe. It 
speaks of freedom from alien subjugation, domi- 
nation, and exploitation for all peoples. It pro- 
claims that “all peoples have the right to self- 
determination.” It condemns colonialism in all 
its manifestations. Members of the United Na- 
tions would not be true to their trust and respon- 
sibilities under the charter if they failed to 
consider the plight of some of the peoples to whom 
the charter’s provisions and those of the new dec- 
laration are clearly relevant. I refer specifically 
to peoples living under Soviet colonial domina- 
tion, whose plight I mentioned briefly in my pre- 
vious intervention. 

We found difficulties, as I noted earlier, in the 
language and thought of this resolution. For 
instance, it is hard to understand why a resolution 
on this broad subject should be completely silent 
on the important contributions which the admin- 
istering powers, including my own Government, 
have made in the advancement of dependent peo- 
ples toward self-government or independence. 
The resolution is also heavily weighted toward 
complete independence as the only acceptable goal, 
thus ignoring the charter provisions for self- 
government of dependent areas within larger po- 
litical contexts. We see this reflected in the title 
of the resolution and in many of the preambular 
and operative paragraphs. The penultimate pre- 
ambular paragraph, for example, speaks of the 
“inalienable right” of all peoples “to complete 
freedom,” which seems to point to full independ- 
ence in all cases. For our part, we must question 
the wisdom of espousing principles which would 
result in some cases in unnecessary political frag- 
mentation and which also fly in the face of the 
political and economic realities in many areas of 
the world. Full democratic self-government 
within a larger and stable political system is some- 
times more worthy as an immediate objective than 
full political independence. 

In examining with care, as we have done, the 
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major aspects of this resolution we have reached 
the conclusion that operative paragraphs 3, 4, and 
5 are susceptible to serious misinterpretations 
which could cause basic misunderstanding of the 
attitude of the various governments here on the 
need for orderly and effective preparations for 
self-government or independence in accordance 
with the charter provisions. Although we are sure 
that this was not the intent of the sponsors of the 
resolution, paragraph 3 permits the interpretation 
that the question of preparation for independence 
is wholly irrelevant. Adequate preparation for 
self-government or independence is a matter of 
elementary prudence and is a responsibility which 
must be accepted by those administering depend- 
ent peoples. It is clearly essential that emerging 
peoples be reasonably able to undertake the re- 
sponsibilities they will have to face. On the other 
hand, we would never agree that false allegations 
in respect of political, economic, social, or educa- 
tional preparation should be used to retard po- 
litical development. 

Paragraph 4, written in unqualified language, 
seems to preclude even legitimate measures for 
the maintenance of law and order. This is, of 


course, incompatible with the obligations of ad- 


ministering authorities toward the peoples under 
their administration. 

As for paragraph 5, here again is a very strong 
statement that only “complete independence and 
freedom” is the acceptable political goal for de- 
pendent peoples. This paragraph also calls for 
immediate steps to transfer all powers to the peo- 
ples of trust. and non-self-governing territories 
without any conditions or reservations. 

The record of the United States in taking steps 
for the self-government or independence of peo- 
ples under its administration is an open book. We 
are proud of that record. We have taken many 
steps in the past; we are taking steps now, and we 
will take further steps in the future. We will do 
this in a manner consonant with our international 
responsibilities under the charter and our respon- 
sibilities for people under our administration. 

Like many other members of the United Na- 
tions, we regard the provisions of chapters XI 
and XII of the charter, which deal specifically 
with non-self-governing and trust territories, as 
controlling. So far as the territories for which 
we are responsible are concerned, the United States 
Government will continue to advance these terri- 
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tories and their peoples toward self-government or 
independence in accordance with the provisions of 
the charter and the obligations we have assumed 
in the trusteeship agreement. 

I would call attention, Mr. President, to a very 
wise statement which was made not long ago from 
this rostrum by the distinguished representative 
of India [V. K. Krishna Menon] in which he said, 
while discussing his country’s or his delegation’s 
position on another matter, “We did not feel that 
we could fully support it unless we could support 
every word of it.” And this is the major reason 
why the United States has felt constrained to ab- 
stain on this particular vote. 

I should like to say, however, that I am sure that 
the devotion of the United States to the princi- 
ples of human freedom and political advancement 
will be judged by what the United States has done, 
is doing, and will continue to do in the cause of 
freedom. I have every confidence that our support 
of these principles will be considered on the basis 
of our record in action—as it really is and not as 
it is distorted or may in the future be distorted by 
the words of others. 

Very briefly, Mr. President, I turn to the Soviet 
draft which the U.S.S.R. delegation presented 
before the Assembly in this debate.’ That draft 
would have added nothing useful to the 43-power 
resolution, which we all knew would be adopted 
without opposition. We regretted that the Soviet 
representative insisted on pressing it, as well as 
on pressing his amendments® to the 43-power 
resolution. 

In view of the Soviet record of imperialism and 
colonialism in the relatively brief history of the 
U.S.S.R., and particularly since World War II, 
it would have been a travesty to adopt a Soviet 
proposal on this question, and we therefore voted 
against it. 


43-POWER RESOLUTION ® 


The General Assembly, 

Mindful of the determination proclaimed by the peoples 
of the world in the Charter of the United Nations to 
reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity 


™U.N. doc, A/4502 and Corr. 1; put to the vote in two 
parts, neither of which was adopted. 

°U.N. doe. A/L.328; both Soviet amendments were 
rejected. 

°U.N. doc. A/RES/1514(XV) (A/L.323 and Add. 1-6) ; 
adopted on Dec. 14 by a vote of 89 to 0, with 9 abstentions. 
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and worth of the human person, in the equal rights of 
men and women and of nations large and small and to 
promote social progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom, 

Conscious of the need for the creation of conditions of 
stability and well-being and peaceful and friendly re- 
lations based on respect for the principles of equal rights 
and self-determination of all peoples, and of universal 
respect for, and observance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language or religion, 

Recognizing the passionate yearning for freedom in all 
dependent peoples and the decisive role of such peoples 
in the attainment of their independence, 

Aware of the increasing conflicts resulting from the 
denial of or impediments in the way of freedom of such 
peoples, which constitute a serious threat to world peace, 

Considering the important role of the United Nations 
in assisting the movement for independence in Trust 
and Non-Self-Governing Territories, 

Recognizing that the peoples of the world ardently de 
sire the end of colonialism in all its manifestations, 

Convinced that the continued existence of colonialism 
prevents the development of international economic co- 
operation, impedes the social, cultural and economic de- 
velopment of dependent peoples and militates against 
the United Nations ideal of universal peace, 

Affirming that peoples may, for their own ends, freely 
dispose of their natural wealth and resources without 
prejudice to any obligations arising out of international 
economic co-operation, based upon the principle of mutual 
benefit, and international law, 

Believing that the process of liberation is irresistible 
and irreversible and that, in order to avoid serious crises, 
an end must be put to colonialism and all practices of 
segregation and discrimination associated therewith, 

Welcoming the emergence in recent years of a large 
number of dependent territories into freedom and inde- 
pendence, and recognizing the increasingly powerful 
trends towards freedom in such territories which have 
not yet attained independence, 

Convinced that all peoples have an inalienable right to 
complete freedom, the exercise of their sovereignty and 
the integrity of their national territory, 

Solemnly proclaims the necessity of bringing to a speedy 
and unconditional end colonialism in all its forms and 
manifestations ; 

And to this end 

Declares that: 

1. The subjection of peoples to alien subjugation, dom- 
ination and exploitation constitutes a denial of funda- 
mental human rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations and is an impediment to the promotion 
of world peace and co-operation. 

2. All peoples have the right to self-determination; by 
virtue of that right they freely determine their political 
status and freely pursue their economic, social and cul- 
tural development. 

3. Inadequacy of political, economic, social or educa- 
tional preparedness should never serve as a pretext for 
delaying independence. 
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4. All armed action or repressive measures of all kinds 
directed against dependent peoples shall cease in order 
to enable them to exercise peacefully and freely their 
right to complete independence, and the integrity of their 
national territory shall be respected. 

5. Immediate steps shall be taken, in Trust and Non- 
Self-Governing Territories or all other territories which 
have not yet attained independence, to transfer all powers 
to the peoples of those territories, without any condi- 
tions or reservations, in accordance with their freely 
expressed will and desire, without any distinction as to 
race, creed or colour, in order to enable them to enjoy 
complete independence and freedom. 

6. Any attempt aimed at the partial or total disruption 
of the national unity and the territorial integrity of a 
country is incompatible with the purposes and principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations. 

7. All States shall observe faithfully and strictly the 
provisions of the Charter of the United Nations, the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights and the present 
Declaration on the basis of equality, non-interference in 
the internal affairs of all States, and respect for the 
sovereign rights of all peoples and their territorial 


integrity. 


Need for Progress in Dealing 
With Palestine Refugee Problem 


Statement by Francis O. Wilcow 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


No one can doubt the importance of the Pales- 
tine refugee problem. Not only does it affect the 
lives of millions of people; it also has a direct 
bearing on peace and stability in the Middle East. 
Our consideration this year of the Palestine refu- 
gee problem will afford us opportunities for the 
exercise of judicious restraint and for the applica- 
tion of the highest statesmanship. The U.S. dele- 
gation strongly hopes that the present discussion 
of this problem will result in a better outlook for 
progress toward a solution. I appeal to all mem- 
bers here to deal with this question calmly, con- 
structively, and in moderation. 

At this session, and particularly at the 16th ses- 
sion of the General Assembly when the activities 
of UNRWA [United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East] 
will be thoroughly reviewed, we urge all delega- 
tions to proceed from the premise that the crucial 
factor is the present and future welfare of the 


*Made in the Special Political Committee on Nov. 16 
(U.S. delegation press release 3577). 
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Palestine refugees themselves. If we all work 
from that basic premise, real progress will be 
possible. 

Given the present tragic impasse, UNRWA has 
had to continue essential services for the Palestine 
refugees. UNRWA is performing this task most 
creditably. It is gratifying that the Agency, inso- 
far as its relatively limited resources allow, is 
striving to increase such promising programs as 
vocational training. We note with approval the 
Director’s plans to expand the Agency’s vocational 
training programs. The world community should 
insure that as many as possible of the young peo- 
ple, the new generation among the refugees, are 
prepared for useful employment. Wherever they 
finally make their homes, these refugees should be 
ready to lead productive lives, to take their place 
as self-reliant members of their society. 

The committee has before it Director [John E.] 
Davis’ commendable 3-year program for UNRWA 
activities.? All who are genuinely concerned about 
the fate of the Palestine refugees must note with 
regret and even dismay that the pledges of finan- 
cial support for UNRWA/’s work in 1961 are con- 
siderably short of the required sum. 

The concern of my Government for the Pales- 


tine refugees has been manifested clearly and 


concretely.* Over the years we, along with the 
Governments and people of the United Kingdom, 
France, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, 
have contributed the great bulk of the support 
needed to sustain the refugees and to give them 
some hope for the future. Many other member 
states have contributed as they could. Nor should 
we forget that the Arab host governments have in 
many significant ways contributed some of their 
resources to the physical and educational welfare 
of the refugees. But certain other member states 
have not contributed as they could. I find it ironic 
indeed that some member states, claiming great re- 
sources and proclaiming their profound sympathy 
for the refugees, have been unwilling to help in a 
concrete fashion. 

The large financial assistance that is needed 
from the contributing governments to support 
UNRWA is often referred to in general terms. 


7 U.N. doc. A/4478. 
* For a statement made by George D. Aiken concerning 
a U.S. pledge to UNRWA, see BULLETIN of Nov. 21, 1960, 


p. 803. 
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To emphasize the size of UNRWA’s task, I should 
like to be more specific. Since May 1, 1950, the 
contributing governments have voluntarily con- 
tributed a total of nearly $319 million. Last year, 
that is, the 12 months ending December 31, 1959, 
the contributing governments gave $3214 million. 
Since UNRWA began, the six largest contributors 
have been: the United States, over $222 million; 
the United Kingdom, almost 61 million; France, 
over 11 million; Canada, almost 9 million; Aus- 
tralia, about 2 million; and New Zealand, well 
over a million. As Dr. Davis has made clear in 
his report, the total expenditure in 1961 should 
amount to 36.5 million. These are large sums; 
they give a realistic estimate of the magnitude of 
the problem with which we are confronted. 

My Government is encouraged to see that since 
the adoption of Resolution 1456 * at the 14th Gen- 
eral Assembly, efforts to rectify unfortunate ir- 
regularities in the distribution of relief supplies 
have been expanded and intensified. I would like 
to commend the UNRWA staff and the govern- 
ments concerned for the progress they are making 
in overcoming this particular deficiency. I would 
urge that these efforts be vigorously pursued. It 
is now clear to everyone of good will that the 
reason for rectifying the refugee relief rolls is to 
insure that those refugees qualified to receive 
UNRWA rations and services do, in fact, receive 
them. Thus it is our conviction that the bona fide 
refugees will benefit if this process is maintained 
and completed without undue delay. 

Before discussing some related elements of the 
Palestine refugee problem, let me extend on be- 
half of my Government sincere congratulations to 
Director Davis and to his staff for the devotion 
to duty, the sense of responsibility, and the imagi- 
nation they have shown in assisting the refugees. 
They have won deep respect for their conduct of 
UNRWA/’s affairs from the refugees themselves, 
from the host governments, and from the con- 
tributing governments. I have complete con- 
fidence that they will continue faithfully to carry 
out the mandate of the Agency. 

While few would dispute the need for the tem- 
porary provision of necessary services to the Pales- 
tine refugees, more and more frustration is being 
felt in various quarters over the lack of progress 


*For background and text of resolution, see ibid., Jan. 
4, 1960, p. 31. 
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toward a fundamental solution. Each year the 
Palestine refugee population grows by almost 30,- 
000 people. About half of the refugees are young 
people born after their parents left their former 
homes. In spite of these facts we cannot allow 
ourselves to become resigned to this problem as 
if it were unsolvable or had some kind of inevit- 
ability attached to it. 

My Government shares the keen disappoint- 
ment of other members that the parties directly 
concerned have apparently not indicated, since the 
14th session of the General Assembly, their will- 
ingness to approach the refugee problem with 
adequate flexibility and with due adherence to 
principles often confirmed by the General Assem- 
bly. However, we are fully aware that the Arab 
states and Israel are separated by a complex of 
problems. The Palestine refugee issue is one of 
the most important of these. A solution to this 
problem would clearly be in the long-range in- 
terests of all the states in the area, whatever the 
short-range advantages of its perpetuation may 
seem to be to one party or another. 

Mr. President, I cannot overemphasize this 
point. No one stands to gain from the present 
impasse. 

It is not fair to the people of the Middle East, 
who could profit so much from an era of tran- 
quillity and progress. 

It is not fair to the United Nations, which has 
devoted so much time and energy and patience and 
money to the solution of this problem. 

It is not fair to the contributing states, which 
year after year have been contributing to the sup- 
port of the refugees with the fervent hope that 
some constructive outcome could be found. 

It is not fair especially to a million refugees 
who, by the force of circumstances, have been de- 
nied those opportunities for the pursuit of hap- 
piness that all free men should enjoy. 

For far too long this impasse has persisted. We 
have delayed. Wehave procrastinated. We have 
put off until tomorrow what we should have done 
today. 

Last year the Assembly requested the United 
Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine to 
make further efforts in connection with the prin- 
ciples enunciated in paragraph 11 of Resolution 
194(III).° Since then, the Commission has done 
what it reasonably could. I must say, however, 
that the PCC cannot fruitfully work in a vacuum. 
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Such progress as may be secured through the ef- 
forts of the Commission or by any other means 
before our review of this problem at the 16th 
General Assembly depends fundamentally on the 
attitudes and the actions of the parties directly 
concerned, of the Arab host governments and the 
Government of Israel. As the delegate of a coun- 
try represented on the Commission, I can say that 
the PCC would welcome and carefully consider 
any reasonable proposals by any of the parties di- 
rectly concerned for possible courses of action. I 
suggest also that other member states who are con- 
cerned about this problem, and who may have pro- 
posals to make, transmit such proposals to the 
Commission for its quiet and deliberate considera- 
tion. 

During the last several years the governments 
concerned directly with the Palestine refugee prob- 
lem have not utilized the Commission by pro- 
posing possible solutions; yet that has by no means 
stopped the work of the Commission. Early this 
year the Commission decided to accelerate the 
completion of its important program to identify 
and evaluate the real property left behind by the 
Palestine refugees. It is greatly to be hoped that 
all member states will, as required, assist the Com- 
mission in the early completion of this formidable 
technical task. In addition, the Commission has 
prepared objective and detailed working papers 
on the subjects of compensation and repatriation. 
These papers will be of considerable value to those 
who are closely concerned with future endeavors 
to seek a solution of the problem. 

In conclusion I should like to emphasize five 
points which are of particular importance if we 
are to make progress in dealing with the problem 
of the Palestine refugees: 


5In paragraph .11 of Resolution 194(III), adopted on 
Dec. 11, 1948, the General Assembly resolved “that the 
refugees wishing to return to their homes and live at 
peace with their neighbours should be permitted to do so 
at the earliest practicable date, and that compensation 
should be paid for the property of those choosing not to 
return and for loss of or damage to property which, under 
principles of international law or in equity, should be 
made good by the Governments or authorities respon- 
sible” and instructed the Conciliation Commission “to fa- 
cilitate the repatriation, resettlement and economic and 
social rehabilitation of the refugees and the payment of 
compensation, and to maintain close relations with the 
Director of the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refu- 
gees and, through him, with the appropriate organs and 
agencies of the United Nations... .” 
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1. We must continue to support the Director of 
UNRWA and his staff in the constructive ap- 
proach outlined in his latest report. 

2. We must recognize the precarious financial 
position of the Agency, and all governments 
should consider to what extent they can contribute 
or increase their contributions. Also the financial 
burden should be more equitably shared than has 
been the case heretofore. 

3. The Agency and the host governments must 
continue their efforts to rectify irregularities in the 
distribution of relief supplies. 

4, The Palestine Conciliation Commission must 
continue its efforts to prepare the way for prog- 
ress toward a solution of the refugee problem. 

5. The Governments directly concerned must, in 
recognizing their primary responsibility for the 
fair and peaceful resolution of this issue, take 
greater initiative toward the attainment of a so- 
lution. 

Finally, I should like again to make a plea to this 
committee for the generous application of realism 
and compassion in dealing with this problem, 
which involves the welfare of a million people and 
the stability of the Near East. 


U.S. Affirms Interest in Development 
of Colombo Plan Countries 


Statement by Theodore C. Achilles 
Counselor of the Department of State! 


Before turning to our annual report I would like 
to join those who have already spoken in express- 
ing deep appreciation to our Japanese hosts. They 
have given us in full measure the genius for organ- 
ization of the Japanese mind and the warm hospi- 
tality of the Japanese heart. Indeed, all that we 
see in Japan today bears effective witness to the 
sterling qualities of the Japanese people and their 
leaders. 

Mr. Chairman, my Government is proud indeed 
to have been a member of the Colombo Plan Con- 
sultative Committee virtually from its inception a 
decade ago. In its own relatively short national 


* Made at the 12th Ministerial Meeting of the Consulta- 
tive Committee on Cooperative Economic Development in 
South and Southeast Asia at Tokyo on Nov. 16. Mr. 
Achilles was U.S. Representative at the ministerial 


meeting. 
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existence my country has sought freedom and 
progress for its own people, and today the average 
American wishes these same privileges for our 
friendseverywhere. We recognize the community, 
the universality, of the basic aspirations of all man- 
kind for freedom, for dignity, and for a better life 
for himself and his children. We recognize our 
growing interdependence, a concomitant of the jet 
age, and the new challenges and opportunities 
that are its counterpart. And finally we recognize 
that millions of people are learning every day 
about new material aspects of life in the 20th cen- 
tury. They want to share in this better life that 
man’s ingenuity has made possible, and they want 
to do so quickly. 

The Colombo Plan has demonstrated during 
this decade of its existence an excellent balance 
between high aspirations and a commonsense, 
practical attention to the realities of economic life 
and development. It is well suited to deal with 
even greater responsibilities in the years ahead. 
We are entering a decade in which, in Prime Min- 
ister [Hayato] Ikeda’s words, the problem of eco- 
nomic development in less advanced countries 
becomes the biggest problem facing the world’s 
economy. The draft report which lies before us 
shows that we have all become more sophisticated 


in our appraisal of economic development require- 


ments. For example, we are increasingly cog- 
nizant that the various segments of our economies 
must be developed in a balanced fashion; that 
industrial development, social progress, and the 
improvement of socioeconomic institutions are 
closely interrelated ; and that both public and pri- 
vate sectors must act as partners in accelerating 
economic growth and vitality. 

We have also reached a clearer understanding 
of the essential responsibilities for economic de- 
velopment that rest, by the very nature of eco- 
nomic realities, upon each individual Colombo 
Plan member. This is not, of course, to deny the 
vast importance of cooperative efforts, including 
external assistance in its various forms. Ameri- 
cans can speak with feeling on this subject, for 
our success in building a strong nation in the 
19th century owed a great deal to European ex- 
ample and investment. But external assistance 
can only supplement, it cannot supplant, vigorous 
efforts at home, notably the accumulation of capi- 
tal and the effective utilization of both human and 
natural resources. Political, intellectual, and 
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moral leadership must be drawn from the peoples 
of the developing countries themselves. It is they, 
therefore, who will determine the ultimate suc- 
cess of all economic development endeavors. 

The report shows, however, the important sup- 
plementary part which external assistance, includ- 
ing that from the United States, has played in 
helping to promote the economic development of 
Colombo Plan countries during the past year. It 
is a source of satisfaction to note that since the 
beginning of the Colombo Plan my country has 
contributed economic aid of various types to the 
countries of the area in an amount that. now ap- 
proximates $714 thousand million. It is, perhaps, 
pertinent to note that U.S. commitments of aid 
during the past year ($114 thousand million) 
exceeded those of the preceding year by $270 
million. 


U.S. Assistance Programs 


The reason why my Government maintains, as 
an integral part of its foreign policy, an active 
program of economic assistance to those free-world 
countries in the earlier stages of development has 
been stated countless times. In simple words it is 
our recognition of the basic universality of all our 
aspirations and of our increasing interdependence. 
The objectives of the Asian people to achieve free- 
dom, peace, and human dignity are also owr ob- 
jectives. It is because of these common objectives 
that my Government places so high a value on the 
Colombo Plan as an instrument to encourage the 
fullest international economic cooperation among 
its members. The experience and methods de- 
veloped in this association have aroused interest 
elsewhere—in Latin America and, as our Canadian 
colleague has emphasized, also in Africa. 

I shall not deal at length with the instrumen- 
talities through which United States assistance 
programs are channeled, for I am sure that they 
are familiar to the members of the Committee. I 
should, however, make special mention of our 
abiding interest in technical cooperation as basic 
to any joint effort to accelerate economic develop- 
ment. We intend to be as responsive to the needs 
for this type of cooperation as our annual budget 
permits. While our technical cooperation pro- 
grams are essentially bilateral in character, they 
have in various instances been of assistance in pro- 
moting regional activities of the type suggested by 
the distinguished Burmese delegate. 
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Multilateral Development Activities 


My Government recognizes equally the impor- 
tance of multilateral activities in this field, as is 
demonstrated by our initiative in the creation of 
the United Nations Special Fund. The resources 
of the Fund and of the Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance have not yet reached a total 
figure which would take advantage of the U.S. 
pledge offered on a matching basis. We hope that 
contributions will increase. We hope also that the 
United Nations’ new OPEX program for pro- 
viding trained administrators to less developed 
countries can be enlarged. President Eisenhower 
recently indicated in his address to the United 
Nations General Assembly ? that the United States 
is prepared to join other countries in contributing 
increased funds to this program and that the pro- 
gram should be placed on a permanent basis. 

We have also given considerable attention to our 
Development Loan Fund, now in operation for 
about 3 years. This institution was, of course, 
designed to permit the United States to provide 
development capital under more flexible terms. 
Over half of the Fund’s operation is made up of 
commitments within the Colombo Plan area. My 
Government contemplates further expansion of 
the Fund’s resources in order that it may continue 
to meet a maximum share of the demands made 
upon it. 

In addition to its own lending institutions, its 
mutual security programs, technical cooperation, 
and sales of agricultural surpluses, the United 
States during the past 2 years has taken a strong 
initiative in stimulating or strengthening inter- 
national means of accelerating development. Co- 
operative efforts have now led to a large increase 
in the resources of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and to the creation of the 
International Development Association. 

The IDA is a new venture in international de- 
velopment financing. It will provide financing of 
a kind not now available from any other broadly 
based multilateral institution. The need of many 
developing countries for capital imports far ex- 
ceeds their capacity to service loans on normal 
banking terms. It is the purpose of the IDA, like 
the U.S. Development Loan Fund, to provide sup- 
plementary capital on flexible terms for sound 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Oct. 10, 1960, p. 551. 
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projects and programs that could not otherwise be 
set in motion. 

The articles of agreement of the IDA have come 
into force, and the IDA will soon begin operations. 
We are hopeful that, in accordance with the spirit 
of its articles, the IDA will operate in a vigorous 
and flexible manner to meet the needs of develop- 
ing countries that cannot be met from the resources 
of the IBRD, with which it is affiliated. However, 
if the IDA is to do the job for which it was 
created, countries which have so far failed to take 
the necessary steps to become members should, of 
course, do so. 


Development Assistance Group 


If man’s right to hope for more than a bare 
struggle for existence is to be fulfilled, to use 
Prime Minister Macmillan’s words, collaboration 
must be expanded among those more advanced na- 
tions capable of providing assistance. ‘The emer- 
gence of many newly independent nations adds a 
new dimension to the intensity and urgency of the 
problem. There has been a heartening response 
through international cooperation. Our prosper- 
ing free-world friends have joined with us in 
establishing the Development Assistance Group. 
The members of this group are those countries 
which are making available, or may be in a posi- 
tion to make available, a significant. flow of long- 
term funds to underdeveloped areas. 

At present the Group is composed of 10 coun- 
tries and the European Economic Community. 
Japan, the only member country outside of Europe 
and North America, has not allowed the disad- 
vantage of distance in terms of meeting and com- 
munications to restrict its full participation in the 
work of the organization. Here in Tokyo one 
can see the amazing economic progress which has 
taken place in Japan and can be confident that 
Japan will play an even more important role in 
extending assistance to less developed areas. The 
statement at our opening session by Prime Minis- 
ter Ikeda was heartening in this respect. 

The Development Assistance Group is not an 
operating organization. It exists to provide an 
opportunity for capital-exporting countries to dis- 
cuss the question of techniques to facilitate the 
flow of long-term funds to less developed areas. 
In addition to exchanging information about ex- 
isting programs and institutions, the DAG mem- 
bers have agreed on the basis for exchanging 
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comparable data on the total flow of funds from 
their countries to less developed areas. This 
should help to meet in part the situation to which 
the distinguished delegates of the Philippines and 
Burma have drawn attention. DAG members 
have also discussed the question of preinvestment 
technical assistance and how it might be made 
more effective. 

We believe that DAG can perform a useful 
function in expanding both the volume and use- 
fulness of development assistance from the indus- 
trialized countries. My Government continues to 
be prepared to discuss bilaterally with any govern- 
ment, and in fact is continuously discussing with 
many governments, ways in which our assistance 
can be made more helpful. 


Importance of Individual Initiative 


Mr. Chairman, all of the members here have 
problems of economic development; we are all 
developing at varying rates. In the case of my 
own country, many factors have borne on its de- 
velopment. One factor that is basic is encourage- 
ment, within a framework of stable legal and 
social institutions, to individuals to exercise such 
initiative and drive as they possess. 

We believe that in countries in the Colombo 
Plan area, as in my own country, a proper scope 
for individual initiative, an encouragement of in- 
dividual savings and investment, and an encour- 
agement of a free flow of foreign investment will 
hasten the development of industries and bring a 
pattern of solid and enduring growth. 

My Government has been making tremendous 
efforts to encourage American investors to look 
boldly afield in the underdeveloped areas. We 
have tried to expand and improve our system of 
tax and commercial treaties, investment guaranty 
arrangements, and other institutional and legisla- 
tive measures, to encourage the outflow of pro- 
ductive private capital. Even in our public 
lending operations this objective is a continuing 
element. 

The potential reservoir of private resources is 
much larger than that available to Governments 
for public lending purposes. Moreover, private 
investment normally carries with it an effective 
built-in technical assistance component. Its util- 
ity in these respects explains, no doubt, the world- 
wide competition for its acquisition. The reser- 
voir of investment funds never appears adequate 
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for all requirements; investors are, and can be, 
selective as to where they direct their funds. 

The role of government is of great importance, 
indeed essential, in contemporary efforts to ac- 
celerate economic development, including the 
attraction of foreign capital. It is particularly 
important, we believe, that governments help to 
maintain a proper environment for economic de- 
velopment in all its varied aspects. 

The magnitude of the task of accelerating eco- 
nomic development is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent. So is its urgency. A decade ago my 
Government thought in terms of “aid,” in large 
amounts but over ashort period. As the nature of 
the problem has become increasingly clear, my 
Government is thinking less and less in terms of 
short-term “aid” and more and more in terms of 
“accelerating development.” By this we mean the 
mobilization and development of resources, public 
and private, within the less developed areas and 
elsewhere. This is the task as we see it. 

In closing, I would reiterate the deep interest of 
my Government in the sound and rapid economic 
development of the countries in this region. It 
will continue to cooperate in every appropriate 
way toward these ends. The progress covered in 


our draft report is indeed heartening for the tasks 


that lie ahead. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Finance 
Articles of agreement of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. Opened for signature 
at Washington December 27, 1945. Entered into force 
December 27, 1945. TIAS 1502. 
Notification of withdrawal: Dominican Republic, De- 
cember 1, 1960. Effective December 1, 1960. 
Articles of agreement of the International Finance Cor- 
poration. Done at Washington May 25, 1955. Entered 
into force July 20, 1956. TIAS 3620. 
Notification of withdrawal: Dominican Republic, De- 
cember 1, 1960. Effective December 1, 1960. 
Articles of agreement of the International Development 
Association. Done at Washington January 26, 1960. 
Entered into force September 24, 1960. TIAS 4607. 
Signature and acceptance: Denmark, November 30, 1960. 
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Signatures: Iraq, November 7, 1960; Guatemala, Decem- 
ber 2, 1960. 

Indus Basin Development Fund Agreement, 1960. Done 
at Karachi September 19, 1960. Enters into force on 
the date the Indus Waters Treaty of September 19, 1960, 
between India and Pakistan enters into force and will 
take effect retroactively from April 1, 1960. 
Signatures: Australia, Canada, Federal Republic of 

Germany, New Zealand, Pakistan, United Kingdom, 
United States, and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. 


Patents 


Agreement for the mutual safeguarding of secrecy of in- 
ventions relating to defense and for which applications 
for patents have been made. Done at Paris September 
21, 1960. 

Approval deposited: United States, December 8, 1960. 
Ratification deposited: Norway, December 13, 1960. 
Enters into force: January 12, 1961. 


Telecommunications 


International telecommunication convention. Signed at 
Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. Entered into force 
January 1, 1954. TIAS 3266. 

Accessions deposited: Niger, November 14, 1960; Sene- 
gal, November 15, 1960. 

Telegraph regulations (Geneva revision, 1958) annexed to 
the international telecommunication convention of De- 
cember 22, 1952 (TIAS 3266), with appendixes and final 
protocol. Done at Geneva November 29, 1958. Entered 
into force January 1, 1960. TIAS 4390. 

"ce of approval: United Arab Republic, October 
1, 1960. 


Trade and Commerce 


General agreement on tariffs and trade, with annexes and 
schedules, and protocol of provisional application. Con- 
cluded at Geneva October 30, 1947. TIAS 1700. 
Admitted as contracting party: Nigeria, October 1, 1960. 


BILATERAL 


Canada 

Agreement relating to the disposition of the remaining ele- 
ments of the CANOL pipeline facilities in Canada. Ef- 
fected by exchange of notes at Washington March 31, 
1960. Entered into force March 31, 1960. 


Korea 
Insured parcel post agreement. Signed at Seoul July 15 


and at Washington August 17, 1960. 
Entered into force: January 1, 1961. 


Norway 


Agreement relating to a mutually financed shipbuilding 
program of the Norwegian Navy. Effected by exchange 
of notes at Oslo November 29, 1960. Enters into force 
on the date Norway gives notice of approval by the 
Norwegian Parliament. : 


Poland 


Protocol to the claims settlement agreement of July 16, 
1960 (TIAS 4545). Signed at Warsaw November 29, 
1960. Entered into force November 29, 1960. 


Agreement providing for cultural and other exchanges. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Washington December 
9, 1960. Entered into force December 9, 1960. 
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Africa. United States Presents Views on Colo- 
nialism (Wadsworth, text of resolution) 


Asia. U.S. Affirms Interest in Development of 
Colombo Plan Countries (Achilles) ee 


Cuba. President Sets Cuban Sugar Quota at Zero 
for First Quarter of 1961 a of — 
tion) . ng al OO ee . 


Czechoslovakia. U.S. Replies to Czechoslovak Note 
on Masaryk Stamp (text of U.S. note) 


Dahomey. U.S. Prepared To Give Economic Aid to 
States of Conseil de l’Entente (Herter) 


Department and Foreign Service. Export ousael 
sion and the Foreign Service (Merchant) 


Economic Affairs 

Export Expansion and the a Service (Mer- 
chant) 

President Sets Cuban Sagar Quote at Sero for First 
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U.S., Canada, and Members of OEEC Sign Con- 
vention Establishing Organization for Economic 
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Ivory Coast. U.S. Prepared To Give Economic Aid 
to States of Conseil de l’Entente (Herter) 


Laos. U.S. Places Responsibility for Lao Fighting 
on U.S.S.R. and Partners Daieapiss of U.S. and 
Soviet notes) 


Middle East. Need for Progress in Dealing With 
Palestine Refugee Problem (Wilcox) 


New Zealand. President Congratulates New Zea- 
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hower, Holyoake) 


Niger. U.S. Prepared To Give Economic Aid to 
States of Conseil de l’Entente (Herter) ¥ 


Non-Self-Governing Territories. United States 
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United Nations 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: December 12-18 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to December 12 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 673 
of December 6, 683 of December 9, and 687 of 
December 10. 


No. Date Subject 


*691 12/13 Mazzocco designated ICA representa- 
tive in Ivory Coast (biographic 
details). 

7692 12/13 Herter: arrival at Brussels. 

693 12/18 OECD Convention. 

694 12/14 Herter: letter to chiefs of state of 
Conseil de 1’Entente. 

695 12/14 OECD communique. 

696 12/14 Note to Czechoslovakia on Masaryk 
stamp. 

697 12/14 Dillon: signing of OECD Convention. 

7698 12/15 Second-stage talks on West Indies 
bases concluded. 

699 12/17 Note to U.S.S.R. concerning Laos. 


* Not printed. 
¥ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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THE SCIENCE ADVISER OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


This pamphlet gives the historical development of the science 
program in the Department of State. The purpose of the pro- 
gram is to provide advice to the Secretary of State and his staff 
on those policy matters in which scientific developments may 
affect U.S. foreign relations. The organizational machinery for 
the program consists of the Office of the Science Adviser in Wash- 
ington and the corps of science officers overseas whose activity it 
directs. 
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EDUCATIONAL & CULTURAL EXCHANGE 


This report reviews the 1959 operations of the International 
Educational Exchange Program, which is the largest of the 
cultural projects under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, Department of State. The appen- 
dixes in this booklet contain statistical charts on the number and 
types of exchanges with each country for the years 1949-1959. 


Publication 7066 


Please send me copies of — 
(_] The Science Adviser of the Department of State. 
(_] Educational & Cultural Exchange. 
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